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CAUTION 


The following Manufacturers and Importersare licensed 
under the “goer patent Number 549,160, granted 
to George B. Selden, dated November sth, 1895, on | > 


Gasolene Automobiles 


In view of their-license agreement they and 

their agents will not sell, keep on hand or in’ 
any manner dispose of or deal in directly or ‘ 
indirectly any unlicensed new or second-hand _ i 
gasolene vehicles infringing said Selden patent. | 


MANUFACTURERS: 


Electric Vehicle Co. Pope Motor Car Co. 
Winton Motor Carriage Co. Smith & Mabley, Inc. 
Packard Motor CarCo. — The Commercial Motor Co, 
Olds Motor Works. Berg Automobile Co. 
Knox Automobile Co, Cadillac Automobile Co. 3 
The Haynes-Apperson Co. Northern Manufacturing Co. ‘ 
The Autocar Co. Pope-Robinson Co. Fi 
The George N. Pierce Co. The Kirk Manufacturing Co. 
Apperson Bros. Automobile Co. Elmore Manufacturing Co. 
Locomobile Co. of America E. R. Thomas Motor Co. 
The Peerless Motor Car Co. Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. 
Standard Motor Construction Co. The F. B. Stearns Co. 
Waltham Manufacturing Co. Pope Manufacturing Co. 
. H. Franklin Co rest Manufacturin 
The Pride of the 

IMPORT E RS: 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition Mabley, Inc. Co. | 
Central Automobile Co. E. B. Gallaher : 
Alexander Fischer Auto Import Co. 
Hollander & Tangeman F. A. LaRoche Co. 
Sidney B. Bowman Automobile Co. 


’ . . : Both the basic Selden patent and more than 400 other patents owned by members : 
Users of Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens and their friends of this Association will be enforced against infringers. Manufacturers, Importers, d 


visiting the St. Louis Exposition are cordially invited to call at our Dealers and Agents, also Users of unlicensed machines are liable. 


exhibit, where we will gladly render them any service. Pens cleaned, 
filled and exchanged gratis. ASSOCIATION OF LICENSED AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS é 
_ Now 7 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK a 
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Select Cruises” 


NOR WAY and 
SPIT ZBERGEN 


Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark 
and Germany, to the principal Sea- 
Side Resorts of Europe during 


JUNE, JULY and AUGUST 


By Palatial Twin-Screw Steamers. 
Superb service. Unsurpassed 
accommodation. Cruises begin a 
Hamburg. Duration 14-24 days. 


Cost, $62.50 and upward 
Send for Programs 
ALSO 


AROUND THE WORLD 


First Cruise, Sept. 15, 1904 
Second Cruise, Jan. 24,1905 


Duration 4% months; cost $1,500 and up. Success assured. 
Ports of call not affected by hostilities in the East. 


Hamburg-American Line 


New York Chicago Philadelphia St.Louis Boston Be 
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COMMENT 


Some of the Southern newspapers that regard the nomination 
of Judge Parker of New York for the Presidency as assured 
are beginiing to suggest that it might be well to take the can- 
didate for the second place on the ticket from a Southern State. 
If the claim were to be pressed at St. Louis by the section 
to which a Democratic nominee must look for the bulk of 
his electoral votes, it could not be refused with any show of 
deeeney. It is for Southern Democrats themselves to say 
whether they care more about establishing a precedent for the 
recognition of their section than they care about blocking the 
path of Mr. Roosevelt to a second term. We do not believe 
that the nomination of a Southern Democrat for Vice-President 
would cost Judge Parker a single Democratie vote which he 
would have any chance of getting. On the other hand, it wou!'d 
not gain him others. All of the former slave States, with the 
exception of West Virginia and the possible exception of Dela- 
ware, will be his under any circumstances. We, therefore, 
submit respectfully to our Southern friends that it would be 
2 waste of ammunition to demand that.the nomination for 
the Viee-Presideney should go to their section. They do not 
need to establish a precedent. That was done in 1872, when 
b. Gratz Brown, of Missouri, was nominated by the Demo- 
erats and also bythe Liberal Republicans for the Vice- 
Presideney on the Greeley ticket. The result is well known. 
That ticket obtained 47 electoral votes, as against 286 cast 
for Grant and Wilson. 


We do not, of course, imagine that any such result would 
follow the nomination of a Southern’ Democrat for the Vice- 
Presidency at the present time. On the pk fn a repeat 
that such a ticket as Parker and Gorman, or Parker -and 
Daniel, or Parker and Bailey, or Parker and Williams, would 
get every electoral vote that may be said to belong to the 
Democratic party, including as a_ possibility the electoral 
votes of New York. But would such a ticket gét the electoral 
votes of Indiana or Illinois? That is the question. Our 
Southern brethren may well consider the remarkable fact that 
in all the five Presidential contests preceding 1896, with one 
exception (1888), the Democrats have always chosen their 
candidate for the Vice-Presideney from Indiana or Illinois. 
Thus in 1876 the candidate was Thomas A. Hendricks, of In- 
diana, and few Democrats doubt that the Tilden and Hen- 
dricks ticket was elected. In 1880 the Democrats nominated 
for the Vice-Presidency William H. English, of Indiana, 
but English was not popular in his own State, which gave its 
electoral votes to the Garfield and Arthur ticket. In 1884, 
Thomas A. Tlendricks, of Indiana, was nominated for the 
Vice-Presideney on the Cleveland ticket, which was elected. 
In 1888 the Demoerats made the mistake of taking their 
eandidate for the Viee-Presideney, Judge Thurman, from 
Ohio, a State which they had not the slightest chance of car- 
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rying. The Cleveland and Thurman ticket was beaten by 65 
electoral votes. In 1892 the Democratic national convention 
made Mr. Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, their nominee for 


the Vice-Presidency, whereupon, to the astonishment of the 


Republicans, that State for the first time since the outbreak 
of the civil war gave its electoral votes to the Democratic 
The Republicans have been equally solicitous 
to secure candidates from such doubtful States as New York, 
Indiana, and Illinois. Thus they put forward for the Vice- 
Presideney in 1876 William A. Wheeler, of New York; in 
1880, Chester A. Arthur, of New York; in 1884, John A. 
Logan, of Illinois; in 1888, Levi P. Morton, of New York; 
in 1892, Whitelaw Reid, of New York; while in 1888 and in 
1892 they put forward Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, for 
the Presidency. In view of the potent influence which State 
pride almost always exercises, Southern Democrats may deem 
it expedient to secure that leverage by giving the nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency to one of the pivotal States. 


We pointed out in a previous number that almost all of 
Mr. Cleveland’s friends are now openly and earnestly advo- 
eating the nomination of Chief-Judge Alton B. Parker at 
St. Louis. We specified Messrs. Hornblower, Stetson, Wheeler 
II. Peckham, and Everett Wheeler. We expressed the opinion 
that it was ineredible that such a position would be taken by 
the gentlemen named unless they had previously taken meas- 
ures to convince themselves that Mr. Cleveland’s proclaimed 
refusal to accept under any circumstances a fourth nomina- 
tion for the Presidency was inflexible. Ib scems, however, 
that one of-Mr. Cleveland’s friends in the West, Mr. Don-N. 
Dickinson, of Michigan, neglected to acquaint himself with 
his former chief’s intention, and, in a published interview, 
made an assertion caleulated to repel from Judge Parker 
the support of the Cleveland element in the Democratic party. 


The charge made by Mr. Dickinson was that, in. 1888, Judge © 


Parker had charge of the Democratic campaign in New York, 
and that the mysterious, not to say sinister, outcome of his 


management was that the State elected David B. Hill to.the. 


Governorship, but gave its electoral votes to Grover Cleveland’s 
opponent, General Harrison. ‘The assertion is, of course, un- 
founded, as Mr. Frank Campbell, chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee, made known to Mr. Dickinson in a letter 
It was, of course, the 
Democratic campaign of 1885, not that of 1888, which was 
conducted by Judge (then Mr.) Alton B. Parker, and which 
resulted in the election of Governor. Hill and the entire Demo- 
cratic State ticket. In the following year (1886), Judge Parker 
was unanimously elected Justice of the Supreme Court, re- 
ceiving the votes of both political parties. Never since then 
has he taken any active part in politics. Mr. Dickinson, since 
his reception of Mr. Campbell’s letter, has frankly acknowl- 


edged thaf he committed a mistake of fact in his published | 


statement, and he expresses profound regret for the error. 

Some light has been thrown recently on the interesting 
question whether Mr. William J. Bryan means to bolt should 
both the platform and the candidate put forward at St. Louis 
meet with his disapproval. It has been asserted that he re- 
fused to vote for Judge Crisp fer Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Con- 
gresses. He now says, over his signature, that it is true 
that in the caucus of the Democratic members of the House 
of Representatives in the Fifty-second Congress he voted’ for 
Springer, because he personally preferred him for the Speaker- 
ship. When the caucus, however, decided to make, Judge 
Crisp the. candidate of the party for that office, he (Bryan) 
voted for Crisp in the House on roll-call, as the records of the 
House will attest. He adds that in the Fifty-third Congress 
he voted for Judge Crisp in the Democratic caucus, as well 
as in the House, on a call of the roll. This incident, so far 
as it goes, would indicate that Mr. Bryan will acquiesce, 
however reluctantly, in the course pencens by the Democratic 
national convention at St. Louis. 


There is evidence:on the other side, however. The fact is 
recalled that Mr. Bird S. Coler was a delegate to the Demo- 
eratic national convention held in 1896 at Chicago, and al- 
though personally opposed to the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, he, nevertheless, on his return to Brooklyn, 
accepted, at the request of Mr. Hugh McLaughlin, the post of 
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chairman of the finance committee of the King’s County 
Demoeratie organization. It was, we are told, Mr. Coler who, 
with Mr. MeLaughlin’s help, raised all the money that was 
obtainable that year in King’s County to support Mr. Bryan’s 
campaign. “Again, four years later, although Mr. Coler was 
ys strongly opposed as ever to the free coinage of silver, and 
although he could have -found a pretext for inactivity in. his 
eccupaney of the post of Comptroller of the city of New York, 
he more than once went through the State with Mr. John D. 
Stanchfield, then the Democratic candidate for Governor, 
and did everything in his power to promote the success of the 
Democratic national and State tickets. In 1902, it will be 
remembered, Mr. Coler was nominated for the Governorship 
of the State of New York. It will also be noted that he was 
beaten by less than nine thousand votes. Now there came a 
time in the campaign when Mr. Coler’s managers deemed it 
of vital moment to secure Mr. Bryan’s endorsement. In view 
of antecedent circumstances, they took for granted that such 
an endorsement was procurable. Accordingly, Dr. John H. 
Girdner, one of Mr. Bryan’s intimate friends, was sent to 
Lincoln, Nebraska, for the purpose of securing a statement 
favorable to Mr. Coler’s candidacy. The desired statement 
was refused. Dr. Girdner returned to New York city, it is 
alleged, with the announcement that Mr. Bryan declined to 
advocate Mr. Coler’s election on the ground that the latter 
was “a good man on a bad platform.” Mr. Coler was not re- 


American citizens to turn from the traditional -Ameriean 
programme to merely temporary and accidental Democratic 


* success—if, in other words, the St. Louis. platform shall be a 


sponsible for the platform which ex-Governor Hill had manu- © 


factured for him to stand on in 1902; nevertheless, Mr. Bryan 


- declined to support him. Now, if anything is certain, it is 


that conservative Democrats will constitute a majority of 
the St. Louis convention, even if they should chance to lack 
the two-thirds needed for the designation of a candidate ob- 
jectionable to the minority. About the platform, at all 
events, they will do as they please, and nobody in his senses 
imagines that the free-silver plank will be inserted in it. 


‘Although, therefore, the nominee might be some one not per- 


sonally objectionable to Mr. Bryan, he might feel himself 
constrained by the precedent established by himself in the 
Coler case to refuse to uphold the nominee of the convention, 
as being “a good man on a bad platform.” That is the 
strongest reason yet presented for the,assumption that Mr. 
Bryan intends to bolt if he and his friends shall fail, as fail 
they will, to frame the platform of the national Democracy 
at St. Louis. 


It was an interesting meeting of the Reform Club of New 
York city which was held at the Hotel Manhattan on the 
evening of Saturday, April 16. It is well known that this 
club is largely made up of the friends of ex-President Cleve- 
land. Among the letters read was one from Representative 
John Sharp Williams, the leader of the Democratic minority 
in the House. 
cause of tariff reform. He called it the great cause, he said, 


«~because it seemed to him the greatest of all “mere money 


and physical questions.” It is great because it is related to 
everything which is greatly to be desired in this world. Mr. 
Williams thinks that people usually fail to attach sufficient 


Importance to the moral side of the opposition to protection- 


ism. In his opinion, protectionism is founded on the old 
“balance of trade” theory, which, although often exploded, 
still controls a good many minds. Te pointed- out that the 
“balance of trade” theory: is founded on two assumptions, 


Jersey. 


He was heart and soul, he said, with the great - 


_ both crroneous—first, that foreigners are enemies; and, second- | 


ly, that you profit by all that you se!l, and lose by all that — 


you buy. The chief feature of the evening was a remarkable 
speech: delivered by Mr. Edward M. Shepard: It was his 
own conviction, he said, that a political victory which should 
hot hy -its very battle-ery signify the triumph of sound and 
indisputable doctrines, a victory which should only signify 
dislike of the character of one. man and a liking for the 
character and promise of another “man, would prove but 


a Pyrrhie and barren victory in respect of its perma- 


nent cffeet:' upon the victorious party itself and upon the 
country. He took for granted, what is, indeed, already 
evident, that President Roosevelt’s party will not hesitate to 
. appeal to the voters to maintain the high protection system. 
If Demoerats, said Mr. Shepard, shall shrink from that issue, 
if, in their revulsion from what they deem the dangers and 
disorlers of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration, they shall invite 
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tissue of meaningless platitudes,—then the Democrats, in Mr. 
Shepard’s judgment, can hardly hope for victory. Even if, 
moreover, they should happen to achieve one upon such a 
platform, it may well be doubted whether the victory would 
prove worth gaining. 


Mr. Shepard assumes that the St. Louis platform will 
denounce the existing tariff, but he offers an important, sug- 
gestion as to the scope and method of denunciation. He pro- 
poses that the Democratic party shall make the kind of at- 
tack om the high protective system which the advocates of 
that system dread, rather than the kind of attack which they 
prefer. He proposes, in fine, an attack upon the protective 
system in detail, rather than a sweeping demand for its im- 
mediate and wholesale extirpation. He recognizes that the 
average American has come to distrust and dislike the name 
of free trade. In the eyes of large masses*of sincere and in- 
telligent business men, free trade is a sort of bogey. We may 


‘or may not think the fear unreasonable, but the existence of 


it cannot safely be ignored. Under a government organized 
on Democratic principles, the notions which obtain among the 
masses of the voters, no matter if they be misapprehensions 
and chimeras, are certain to dominate at the ballot-box, and 
constitute, therefore, solid facts which must be dealt with 
by those who desire to practise successfully the art of states- 
manship. Tariff reform should, therefore, be approached in 
a temper of sympathetic appreciation of the rooted beliefs 
of the majority of business men and working-men. Mr. Shep- 
ard’s conclusion is that, on the next submission of the queés- 
tion to the American people, Democrats should demand only 
a partial revision of the tariff, and should select for correction, 
or, perhaps, in some cases, abolition, duties only affecting cer- 
tain schedules, and these the schedules the necessity or im- 
portance of modifying or abolishing which can be demonstrated 
most easily. 


As to whether the Hearst boom has collapsed opinions 
differ widely. The New York American and the other news- 
papers owned by Mr. Hearst continue to take an optimistic 
view of the situation, and profess to believe that he will have 
four hundred delegates at St. Louis. It is hard for an on- 
looker to discern any basis for such a forecast. There cer- 
tainly is‘no foundation for it in New Jersey, for the State 
convention lately held there repudiated Mr. Hearst’s friends, 
of whom there turned out to be a good many from South 
His prospect of securing the de!egation from Iowa 
is much less promising than it was a fortnight ago. The 
counties that first held conventions gave him a decided lead, 
but most of the counties in which conventions are yet to be 
held—these constitute a majority—are expected to ‘oppose 
him. The defeat of Mr. Hearst’s supporters in Indiana and 
Illinois is also counted upon at the present time, though with 
less confidence in the latter State than in the former. North- 
ern Texas seems to be favorable to the ticket “ Ilearst and 
Hogg,” but the anti-I[earst sentiment which pervades the 
southern half of the State seems likely to preponderate. It 
cannot be denied, however, that Mr. Ilearst’s friends have had 
some success in the manufacturing and agricultural seetions 
of Massachusetts. The champions of Mr. Olney concede half 
a dozen delegates to the New York Representative, and it is 
possible that he will get a larger number. Under the unit 
rule, however, the vote of the whole delegation from Massa- 
chusetts will be cast for Mr. Olney at St. Louis. On the 
other hand, it would not surprise us if, under the unit rule, 
Mr. Hearst could get all of the Maine delegates, and his man- 
agers may pick up a few district delegates in New Hampshire 
and Connecticut. Candid observers acknowledge that the Hearst 
boom is still a more serious thing than it seemed destined to 
prove when it was launched. We reiterate our opinion, how- 
ever, that even with Mr. Bryan’s assistance, Mr. Hearst will 
fall short of controlling the number of delegates needed—one 
more than a third—to veto the nomination of a candidate 
to them objectionable. As, nevertheless, such a measure of 
success on his part is conceivable, we are convinced that the 
two-thirds rule should be abolished at St. Louis. It is absurd 
to say that a candidate who has behind him a majority of the 
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Democratic convention can always secure the necessary two- 


thirds. . The assertion was refuted on two memorable occa-° 


sions, namely, in 1844 and 1860. 


By far the most stunning event, so far,.in the war in the 
East, was the loss of the Russian batt!e-ship Petropavlovsk on 
April 13 just outside Port Arthur. With the ship went down, 
according to the Russian official report, forty officers and 

750 men, including Admiral Makaroff and the painter Verest- 
chagin. As often happens in naval disasters, it is disputed 
what sunk the ship. The first reports suggested that she 
had run against a misplaced Russian mine. Later reports 
coming from Tokyo represent Admiral Togo as reporting that 
on ‘the night of April 12 he sunk several mines at the entrance 
of Port Arthur harbor and enticed the Russian ships out 
over them the next morning. One of these mines, he says, 
blew up the Petropavlovsk. That seems the most ecredib!'e 
story so far, though the Russians reject it, declaring that their 
ship sunk in water too deep for mines to be laid in, and that 
she was undoubtedly sunk by a submarine boat, of which, 
they say, Japan had two. The ship is a very serious loss 
to the Russian fleet. Still more serious is the death of the 
Admiral, who is mourned with tears by the Czar, and with 
vrave regret even by the Japanese, as a gallant and admirable 
officer. Other minor losses leave the Port Arthur fleet still 
further erippled, and there are more rumors than ever that 


Port Arthur will either be captured by the Japanese or aban-. 


doned, but it will be time enough to count on that when we 


hear that it has happened. There is no authentie news as ~- 
yg@ that the place has keen cut off on the land side from 


communication with Harbin, and even when that is done, 
if it is done, there will still be a strong fortress, amply gar- 
risoned and provisioned, to reduce. 


Our own naval disaster, occurring on the same unlucky 
1th of April, resulted in killing five officers and twenty-six 
men during target practice near Pensacola on the _ battle- 
ship Missourt. Three rounds had been fired from the after 
12-inch gun. In putting in the charge for the fourth round 
an explosion occurred, killing all the men in the turret; and 
all but three in the handling-room below. It appears that 
the magazine of the ship escaped blowing up only by the 
narrowest margin. Report says a gunner’s mate saved the 
ship by slamming to the magaziné door, himself inside, and 
that he barely escaped drowning when the magazine was flooded, 


as it was instantly by the eaptain’s order. It seems probable . 


that the aeccidént was due to too much zeal in rapid firing. 
If so, it befell in a good cause at least, for rapidity of fire 
is of the first importance in establishing the efficiency of our 


ships. The report of the court of inquiry will presently dis- 


close, so far as possible, what the trouble was, and how much 
the risk of such disaster may be avoided in future. ‘Captain 
Cowles, who was in command of the ship, is highly praised 
for gallant conduct and doing the right thing instantly; and 
indeed all aboard ‘the Wissourt seem to have had their wits 
about them, and to have dene what there was to do without 
so much as a spasm of delay. f ' 

Dr. Leander Jameson, Premier of Cape Colony, has just 
devised a redistributien bill to circumvent his old enemies, 
the Boers. As matters stood, the country districts, which 
were oeceupied almost wholly by Duteh farmers—that is, 
Boers—had a very large representation in the Cape Parlia- 
ment proportionately to their population. The towns, which 
were largely British, just as Johannesburg was, had too few 
seats assigned to them. Thus the Boers were well able to 
hold their own in Parliament, and were, moreover, well organ- 
ized in the Afrikander Bond: During the war, and for most 
of the time sinee peace was made at Vereenigung, Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, the Cape Premier, was under the shadow of the Bond, 
and therefore incurred the lasting hostility of the pro-British 


Progressives, who are the party.of Cecil Rhodes. Just before ~ 


his death it seemed that Cecil Rhodes would make his way 
back to power, and once more rule in the Cape Parliament, 
as in the days before the fatal. Raid. When he died, it be- 
came manifest to all that his mantle had fallen on his faithful 
friend and coadjutor, Dr. Jameson. <A section of the Pro- 
gressives dreaded the return.of Jameson to polities, fear- 
ing that the old accusations of the Raid would be revived, 


and that their party would suffer; but the event has proven 
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the contrary. Dr. Jameson has not only been able to le ad 
his party, but has led it to victory, and his present stratagem 
will make that victory secure by increasing his majority, now 
rather slender, by thirteen ‘seats. Like a wise man, he his 
taken no seats from the Bond and the Afrikanders, which 
would have caused much ill feeling, and perhaps have brought 
about the defeat of his party; he has taken the simpler course 
of adding thirteen seats to the cities, where British influence 


is preponderant. 


It is impossib'e not to be struck by the romantic vicissitudes 
of Jameson’s career. Hardly seven vears ago he was coui- 
victed and sent to prison by a British jury, urged theretd 
by a British judge, -and was universally reprobated by 
English public opinion. Now he is Premier-of what dwellers 
at the Cape love to call the Premier: Colony of South Africa. 
Not less romantie and striking were the earlier transforma- 
tion scenes of his life. Assistant in a London hospital; then 
fashionable physician in Kimberley during the great diamond 
boom, and, it is said, making fifty thousand dollars a year 
by his practice. Then friend and admirer of Cecil Rhodes, 
who persuaded him to throw physic to the dogs and go as 
a special ambassador to Lobengula, king of the Matabeles, 
at the great kraal at Buluwayo. Dr. Jameson earried his 
diplomatie point by doctoring the tyrannous old chief of the 
gout, knowing well that if he did not make a cure, the beney- 
olent customary law of the Matabele would condemn him to 
be tortured to death. He made the cure, however, and won 
Rhodesia for.the British Empire. He reached the pinnacle 
of fame when he lectured at the Imperial Institute, with the 
Prince of W: ales, now King Edward VII., in the chair, and 
was decorated with the Companionship of the Bath. Then 
came his apogee in the famous Raid on J ohannesburg, when 


with a few hundred troopers he invaded the Trangvaal, and 


ran into the wide-spread arms of General Cronje. He expected 
to do in a week what the whole British Empire failed, to do in 
two years with a quarter of a million men. The exact extent 
to which Cecil Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain were accomplices 
in the Raid will never be- known to the public; but no one 
has any serious doubfs as to the fact. Jameson was made the 
scapegoat, and served several months’ imprisonment, being 


‘finally libezated on medical certificate. He was for two vears 


an invalid, and was for a long time not expected to recover. 
His star rose once more, however, and now he is Cape Premier. 


One of the most notable incidents in the week ending April 
16 was the creation by Mr. Andrew Carnegie of a fund of 
five million dollars the income of which is to be used in com- 
memorating and rewarding heroic acts performed by men and 
women in time of peace within the United States and Canada 
and the waters thereof. There is a great deal to be said in 
favor of this benefaction, and we know of. but one objection 
to it. For heroism in War there has never been any lack of 
recompense. If the hero survives, he generally may count 
upon receiving fame, honors, fortune. Should the heroic act 
have been performed by a naval or military officer, he may 
become an earl, like Jervis or Nelson; or a duke, like Church- 


ill or Wellesley; or a President, like Washington, Jackson, 


Taylor, or Grant; or an emperor, like Bonaparte. If the 
hero were merely an able-bodied seaman or a private soldier, 
he would be almost certain to be decorated and _pensioned. 


In the United States the people will be taxed—if the executive 


order making the attainment of the age of sixty-two a primd 
facie proof of disability shal! be allowed to stand—to the extent 


of something like one hundred and fifty million dollars a year 


for the purpose of pensioning not only. heroes, but every officer 


and enlisted man who faced the possibility of ‘being hurt in. 


the civil war. Now it is undeniable that peace hath her heroes 
no less than war, yet comparatively méagre is the recognition 
that they gain. When missionaries go to. dwell in the midst 
of lepers, or when surgeons, physicians, and nurses face the 
horrors of a pestilence, they take their lives in their hands 
as deliberately and; indisputably as if they went into battle; 
and seldom does a fire take place in any American town at 
which a‘ splendid example of almost unnoticed heroism 15 
not afforded by some member of a fire department. Far too 
rarely does there exist any machinery for proving to such gal- 
lant men the community’s appreciation and gratitude. 

course heroes are born, not bribed; but it must happen fre- 


a, that the thought of the wife ‘ind the children for whom 
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- offer to double whatever contribution they might make. 


» proval the views of the British commission. 
- theni.are not unwilling to admit that the preponderance of 


_ 1s the obedient boy. 


for independence and determination. 
moment, deny that boys ought to be trained in the courtesies. 
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his death might mean destitution just turns the scale, and 
causes a man capable of self-sacrifice to disobey a noble im- 


pulse. Medals, of course, are, and ought to be, conferred for 


~ 


courageous conduct on those who rescue the drowning; but ~ 


medals, obviously, do not’suffice.. They justly distinguish the 
survivor of a self-imperilling act; but they do not console the 
widow and the orphans for the loss of him who kept them 
above want. : 


The only objection to Mr. Carnegie’s fund that we have 
heard suggested is that, perhaps, it might have a tendency 
to retard the recognition by a community—a recognition al- 
ready sufficiently backward—of the magnitude of its in- 
debtment to the humble heroes of peace. Mr. Carnegie has 
himself foreseen this objection, and has striven to parry it. 
In the deed of gift he solemnly urges the commission that 
will administer the fund to be on their guard against dis- 
couraging municipal, State, and national appreciation of 
faithful and heroic service. It is obvious that the medal for 
which the fund provides can be offered to every surviving 
performer of a heroic deed. Whether something more cannot 
be done judiciously at the request of, or with the approval of, 
municipal authorities, the commission is left to determine 
for itself in each case. When a man or a woman dies, or is 
disabled when performing a heroic act, there can be no 
reasonable objection to conferring a pension upon the hero 
or his family, though even here it might be expedient to let 
employers, or fellow workmen, or communities take the in- 
itiative step toward an adequate recognition of the service 
rendered. They might be stimulated to prompt action by an 
That 
was what Mr. Carnegie did in the case of Taylor and Lyle, 
who lost their lives in the recent Harwick mine accident. In 
this instance, Mr. Carnegie waited until the generosity of 
the community had full scope, and then duplicated the fund 


_of forty thousand dollars which had been raised. 


A lively discussion has been provoked by the report of the 
Mosely Educational Commission, which seems inclined to re- 
gard the growing preponderance of women teachers in Amer- 
ican public séhools as likely to impair the virility of the 
masculine half of the rising generation. In the expression 
of this apprehension all but two of the twenty-six investi- 


gators concurred. Mr. Mosely himself does not object to the 


employment of female teachers for*boys up to the age of, say, 
twelve years, because he recognizes that women can, more 


easily than men, win the sympathy of young children, and bet- 


ter understand the working of their minds. Beyond the age 
named, however, Mr. Mosely is strongly in favor of turning 
masculine’ pupils over to men. Although they have evinced 
some difference of opinion, New York educators, including 
some women, are disposed, on the whole, to regard with ap- 
A majority of 


women teachers in the public schools of certain cities, as, for 


example, Boston and Chicago, does tend to exercise on school- 


hoys a feminizing influence. The New York’educators deny, 
however, that the criticisms of the Mosely Commission are 


applicable to their own city. They point out that in the 


borough of Manhattan the upper classes in the grammar- 
schools, where the boys’ ages range from thirteen to fourteen 
years, are all in charge of male teachers. They have no doubt 
that manliness, independence, initiative, and leadership are 
best. developed in- boys more than twelve years old who have 


. for their instructors robust and virile men. No doubt if such 


boys have women teachers they are likely to be more obedient 
and courteous. But they are also likely to develop into 
goody-goody ” youths, relatively 
With the world. Touching this) point, Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick, who is the director of physical training in New 
York schools, says that the good boy, in the academic sense, 
As a rule, he does not develop 
the power of leadership. The “bad”. boy, according to the 
school standard, is generally one who is evolving the capacity 
He would not, for a 


of life, but he sees no reason why they should not acquire 


* 


vineced that a boy is harmed if, during the years of ado- 
lescenee, he remains exclusively under feminine control. 


Mr. Andrew Lang has read a book by Mr. George Ade, 
which, he says, was given him by a scholar of more than 
European reputation to fill a gap in his philological knowledge. 
He complains about it in the London News, assuming that 
some of the Janguage in the book does not convey ideas to 
him. The book is Fubles in Slang. Mr. Lang professes not 
to know what a “steamer rug” is, nor what Mr. Ade’s young 
man meant when he warned a waitress in a restaurant that 
unless she was eareful “some one would sign her as a spotted 
girl.” Why are spotted girls signed, asks Mr. Lang? Among 
other words and phrases that perplex him he mentions “ josh- 
er,” “graft,” “cinch,” “a one-night stand,” “a rube town,” 


* “a four-flush drummer,” “a rooter from the days of under- 


their hands. 


hand pitching.” In the last expression he suspects an ingre- 
dient of baseball, and professes to wonder if a “rooter” is 
equivalent to a “daisy-cropper.” He quotes from Mr. Ade: 
“She could, get away with any topie that was batted up to 
her, and then slam it over to second in time to head off the 
runner,” and makes surmises about what is meant. Reading 
of a lad who learned to shoot craps, he balks at “ craps,” and 
wants to know what they are. So he goes along, and finally 
declines to admit that Mr. Ade’s deliveraneces have amused 
him. But by his own admission they were given to him to 
inerease his learning rather than his joy. The philology of 
such words as “cinch” and “graft” is worth Mr. Lang’s 
attention, for those are permanent words. A “josher” is 
said to be one who “ joshes ” or “ jollies” another. The word 
carries the implication of defective candor. Craps is a game 
played with dice by street-boys, who “shoot” the dice from 
A “four-flush ” would seem to be the same as 
a bob-tail flush, and a “ four-flusher ” one whose pretensions 
lack .a solid basis. Knowledge of the games of poker and 
baseball will help Mr. Lang to a better comprehension of the 
niceties of the American language. But at the American 
embassy in London they know what all these words mean,,.- 
and will be happy, we are sure, to put Mr. Lang on to them. ~ 


In two recent letters to the Sun Dr. Austin Flint has im- 
parted two pieces of interesting information. Apropos of 
certain attendants of the Manhattan State Hospital who have 
been committed to prison, pending investigation as to their 
responsibility for the recent death 6f an insane person, Dr. 
Flint points out that they are entitled to a suspension of judg- 
ment on the part of the public. For it is well known to alien- 
isis, he says, that the chronic insane, especially those of ad- 


- vaneed age, are subject to discolorations of the skin, without 


violence, that simulate severe bruises. And they also not 
infrequently develop “bone degeneration of the insane,” es- 
pecially in the ribs, which leads to fractures from very slight 
causes in no wise connected with violence. It does not neces- 
sarily follow, therefore, that insane persons who are found 
with their ribs broken and skins discolored have been unduly 
knocked about, and an unscrupulous lunatie whose bones and 
skin have degenerated can get the worthiest attendants into 
undeserved trouble. This point is worth knowing. Dr. Flint’s 
second disc'osure is that: left-handedness is an abnormality, 
and is often associated with defective moral sense. Six per 


’ cent. of us are left-handed, and 31.6 per cent. of the left- 


nqualified for grappling. 


them in a bracing atmosphere and under masculine influence. | 


Dr, Thomas 8. O’Brien, an associate superintendent, is con- 
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handed are criminals. That, at least, seems the reasonable 
inference from Dr. Flint’s statement that “68.4 per cent. of 
the left-handed are not to be classed as criminals.” Dr. 
Flint tells us that out of every hundred criminals 19 are 
left-handed,. and that out of every hundred incendiaries 28 
are left-handed. That is interesting if true, and not inecred- 
ible, nor especially disconcerting. What zs disconcerting: is 
the suggestion that nearly a third of all the left-handed 
children are prospective criminals. That would imply a pro- 
vision -of a million and a quarter left-handed criminals in 
the United States alone, which seems too generous, for it 
would mean a total criminal population of more than six and 
a quarter millions. It is not impossible for any one. who 
reads McClure’s Magazine, or who knows about polities in 
St. Louis or Philadelphia, to believe that so many criminals 
as that exist in the United States, but that so many have been 
eaught, counted, and classified by statisticians does exceed be- 


lief. 
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Wireless Telegraphy in War 


On April 15 the Russian ambassador, Count Cassini, informed 
our State Department that Admiral Alexeieff, the Czar’s lieutenant 
in the Far East, had issued a declaration to the effect that if 
neutral steamers having o ard correspondents who might com- 


municate war news to thé@enemy by means of perfected apparatus © 


not foreseen by existing conventions should be arrested within the 


zone of operations of the Russian fleet, the correspondents would — 


he looked upon as spies, and the steamers furnished with wire- 
less telegraphy would be seized as prizes of war. Before point- 
ing out the objections to the high-handed action threatened by 
Admiral Alexeieff we should define the bounds within which con- 
trol may legitimately be exercised by a belligerent over the trans- 
mission of news. There is no doubt that a naval commander may 
refuse to permit the presence of newspaper correspondents on 
any vessel of his fleet, and it is equally certain that military au- 
thorities may decline to allow them to accompany an army. Dur- 
ing our own civil war, General Grant and General Sherman gave 
excellent reasons for their unwillingness to tolerate the trans- 
mission of news by newspaper correspondents at certain. critical 
conjunctures. It is obvious, indeed, that in this way their stra- 
tegic movements and their contemplated objective might be made 
known indirectly to their antagonists. On like grounds General 
Kitchener, when he set forth on his memorable expedition into the 
Sugan, which ended with the overthrow of the Kalifa Abdulai, 
showed himself inflexibly opposed to the untrammelled despatch 
of information coneerning his operations to British journals. 
What. may be debarred altogether can, of course, be restricted. 
No sexsible person has ever objected to a rigorous official censor- 
‘ship of telegrams and letters sent by newspaper correspondents 
from the scene of hostilities. We, ourselves, imposed such a cen- 


_ sorship during our war with Spain; and, during the present con- 


test, similar precautions against the communication of important 
data to the enemy have been taken in Japan, on the one hand, 
and in that part of the Asiatic mainland which is controlled by 
Russia on the other. Now there is no doubt that the invention 
and use of wireless telegraphy have rendered such precautions ex- 
ceptionally difficult. Unless a newspaper correspondent equipped 
with a wireless-telegraphy apparatus is kept under lock and key, 


or is subjected to sleepless vigilance, how is it possible to guard. 


against his use of such apparatus by night, if not by day, or to 
make sure that no uncensored message wil! be transmitted? Under 
the circumstances we are inclined to think that, pending an in- 
ternational convention dealing with the subject, either the Rus- 
sians or the Japanese might legitimately prohibit the use of wire- 
less telegraphy within territories occupied by them, or inside of 
the three-mile maritime limit within which, under international 
Jaw, they may exercise authority. , We believe that either the 
Russians or the Japanese might issue and enforce an order to the 
effect. that if thereafter within the areas named any foreigner 
should be found equipped with wireless-telegraphy apparatus, such 
apparatus would be confiscated, and the possession of it would be 
regarded as prima facie evidence of an intention to communicate 
information directly or indirectly to the enemy. So far we are 
at present disposed to go, though we are willing to hear argu- 
ment against our view, and we recognize that it may be plausibly 
contended that such prima facie evidence ought to be submitted 
to a civil tribunal, instead of a court martial.: 

It will be observed that this concession, far-reaching, and, per- 
haps, too far-reaching, as it is, falls far short of justifying the 
position taken by Admiral Alexeieff. If, indeed, the Czar’s lieu- 
tenant had confined himself to saying that if a neutral vessel 
overhauled on the high seas by a Russian war-ship were found to 
be carrying a wireless-telegraphy apparatus, such apparatus would 
he treated as contraband of war, we are scarcely prepared to 
allege that such a declaration would be extra vires, because, owing 
to the extreme novelty of the invention, no international agree- 
ment prescribes the category—contraband or non-contraband—to 


which it belongs. In the absence of any international convention 


on the subject a belligerent is, no donbt, at liberty to declare wire- , 


less-telegraphy apparatus. captured on the high seas, contraband 
of war; but neutrals are equally at liberty to take the opposite 
ground, and to defy the belligerent to enforce the declaration. As 
we have formerly pointed out, there is no international agreement 
making food contraband of war, unless it can be.shown that the 
‘argo seized was intended for a blockaded port, or for the victual- 
ling of a hostile fleet. We have never doubted that, if an alliance 
of Continental powers should be formed for the purpose of at- 


tacking England, one of their primary moves would be to declare _ 


all breadstuffs contraband of war. In such an event, however, it 
would be equally open to the United States as a power deeply in- 
terested in preserving the rights of neutrals, to repel the declara- 
tion and to defy the Continental league to interfere with our 
function of purveying food to Great Britain. 

It will be observed that Admiral Alexeieff, if he was correctly re- 


ported by the Russian ambassador at Washington, did not re- 


strict himself to declaring a wireless-telegraphy apparatus found 
on the high seas in a neutral vessel to be contraband of war. He 
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went very much further, and announced that the newspaper cor- 
respondents who might be in charge of the apparatus, and who. 
therefore, presumabiy, might communicate war news, directly vy 
indirectly, to the enemy, would be looked upon as spies. The Czar’s 
viceroy did not. say in so many words that the corresponde::t 
would be shot, but we know what treatment is usually meted out ‘« 
persons who are adjudged to be spies, after a summary trial |), 
court martial. As to this threat, it should be said that the Rus- 
sian Foreign Office has withdrawn it by notice that Russia does nt 
contemplate any immediate action in the matter. Moreover, tiie 
report of the resignation of Admiral Alexeieff from his office of 
viceroy leaves the whole question more than ever open. : That is 
well, for unquestionably, if in pursuance of this rash and nove! 
order, either of the two American operators who are using wireless 
telegraphy on the high seas should be harmed, we would hold thie 
Russian government to an instant and stern account. 

It is just as well to bear in mind that this ukase of the Vice- 
Czar Alexeieff, though levelled ostensibly at all neutrals, was 
really provoked by the vessel Haimun, sailing under the British 
flag, which has for some time been cruising in the Yellow Sea 
and adjacent waters, and which has been chartered for nevws- 
gathering purposes by the London Times, the New York Times, «nd 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. This is the only steamship in the 
Far-Eastern seas that uses wireless telegraphy. The apparatus 
was manufactured by the American De Forrest Wireless Telegraph 
Company, and was forwarded to Tokyo, where a part of it was 
placed on the Haimun, the corresponding part being sent to the 
station at Wei-hai-wei. Both sections of the apparatus are op- 
erated by American citizens, Mr. H. E. Athearn and Mr. H. J. 
Brown, whe left New York for the Far East on January 17. 
Now it is to be observed that, when the apparatus was put on 
board the Haimun at Tokyo not a word of protest was heard fro 
the Mikado’s government. Moreover, since it has been at bia: The 
Haimun has frequently been in contact with Japanese waér-ves- 
sels, and Admiral Togo could at any time have exercised the strict- 
est supervision over the wireless correspondence had he ¢hosen to 
do so. He did not so choose. It remains to point ovt that on 
April 6 the Haimun was overhauled by the Russian cruiser Baya» 
fiving the flag of the Russian admiral. The officer in command of 
the Russian vessel sent two officers on board the Haimun, who ex- 
amined the wireless-telegraphy plant and the correspondent’s mes- 
sages, but only detained .the steamer long enough to satisfy them- 
selves as to her mission, and then permitted her to continue her 
course. Happily the Russian government has reconsidered its vice- 
roy’s opinion that an enterprise carried on for weeks with the full 
knowledge of both belligerents is of so dangerous a character that 
it must be suppressed by the most violent and outrageous means. 


The New York Convention 


THE outcome of the convention held at Albany on April 18 was 
to put forward a candidate for’ the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency who is acceptable to almost all Democrats in his 
native State. It will have been observed that even the 149 dele- 
gates who opposed instructions were careful to declare that they 
regarded Chief-Judge Alton Brooks Parker with respect, esteem, 
and confidence. In view of that declaration, it must be admitted 
that Judge Parker goas before the nation with the prestige of the 
almost unanimous endorsement of the New York Democracy. ‘The 


Democratic convention in Pennsylvania showed itself favorable to 


him. though it declined to instruct in his favor. We have no doubt 


that the Georgia convention will inscribe his name upon. its stand- 


ard. We may take for granted that the conventions of many. if 
not all, other Southern States will follow Georgia’s example. 
Nor, indeed, should we be surprised to see a Parker wave sweep 
across the country. | 

So far as he is personally concerned, Judge Parker is an ideal 
candidate for reconciling and harmonizing purposes. In his char- 
acter and career conservative Democrats will recognize ground for 
trust. while the radical wing of the party cannot dispute his 
“regularity,” since he is known to have voted for the nominee 
of the Democracy in 1896 and 1900. He has no enemies of his 
own, and it is already pretty clear that he will not permit |im- 
self to be made the tool of another’s vindictiveness and spite. It 
is believed to have been his interposition which at the last mo- 
ment shielded Tammany Hall from the humiliation which had 
been planned for it by ex-Senator Hill, and which, if inflicted, 
might have provoked a rankling and desperate hostility that could 
hardly have failed to cloud Judge Parker’s prospect of triumph at 
St. Louis. His firm refusal to mortify the representatives of an 
organization without whose earnest support he could not hope to 
carry his own State was as wise as it was just. It indicated that. 
should Judge Parker be elected President, there would be no powe! 
behind the throne. It was of vital moment to his fortunes that 
misgivings touching his capacity for independent judgment should 


be dispelled. In was, in truth, indispensable to convince his fel: 
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low Democrats that, should he by chance be nominated and elected, 
no Mephistophelian figure would cast its baleful shadow over the 
tenant of the White House. 

We now deem it extremely probable that Judge Parker will be 
the Democratic nominee for the Presidency. Whether he can be 
elected is a very different question. ‘The answer depends: largely, 
if not entirely, on the platform put forward at St. Louis. In 
this respect his position is materially different from that which 
will be occupied .by his Republican opponent. Mr. Roosevelt 


could run without a platform. His record, for those who like it, 


would be platform enough. To many people his personality is ex- 
ceedingly engaging, and to all it 4 familiar. He is at this moment 
about the best-known man in the United States. This is a strong 
point in his favor. There is only one living Democrat who is as 
well known as he. Judge Parker, on the other hand, had never 
been seen or heard of before a few months ago, outside of his 


native State, and there he is known chiefly to the members of the 


bar. Under the circumstances, it is obvious that, not the man, 
but the platform, must play the principal part in the campaign 
on the Democratic side. It is pessible, and even probable, that, 
upon the framing of that platform he may exercise much influence. 
If, indeed, his nomination should appear inevitable when the con- 
vention assembles at St. Louis, we may take for granted: that the 


platform adopted by the committee on resolutions will be virtually . 


dictated by the candidate. Even should this prove not. to be the 
case, he would be at liberty in his letter of acceptance to remodel 
the platform by expressing. approval or disapproval of particular 
planks, as nominees for the Presidency have dene before him. It 


~beeomes, therefore, a matter of paramount importance to learn on 


what kind of a platform Judge Parker desires to stand. Until 
that question is answered he cannot reasonably expect to secure 
the support of those independents without whose cordial coop- 
eration his -election would be impossible. Whatever may happen 
to be the case with the State of New York, it is clear to all students 
of statistics that, throughout the rest of the country north of the 
Potomae and the Ohio—if the section be viewed as a whole— 
Democrats constitute but a weak minority. Never since the civil 


war haye they been able to elect their nominee without the,help 


of the non-partisan independent vote. That vote was theirs in 
1876, in. 1884, and again in 1892, when it enabled Grover 
Cleveland to beat Benjamin Harrison and James B. Weaver com- 
bined by 110 electoral votes. Whether Judge Parker will com- 
mend himself. to independent citizens cannot be foreseen until his 
political principles and aims shall be made known. 

Have we any indication of them in the resolutions adopted by 
the State convention of New York? Those resolutions, it is un- 
derstood, were penned by ex-Senator Hill, but it is reported that 
the original draft was altered materially in compliance with Judge 
Parker’s peremptory demand. Pending, therefore, an explicit decla- 
ration of principles over his signature, we, presumably, are at lib- 
erty to infer that the resolutions, as read and accepted at Albany, 
meet with his approval. To some of those resolutions no objection 
can be raised, except that they lack distinctness and emphasis. 
For instanee, the Albany convention demands a “reasonable re- 
vision of the tariff.” This may mean anything or next to noth- 
ing. The convention went on, however, to declare that, in its 
opinion, duties on imported raw materials ought to be abolished. 
There we have something positive. Another resolution recognizes 
that “unsteady national policies ” engender alarms that check our 
commercial growth. It is equally certain that commercial, growth 
is checked by abrupt tariff changes, or by the threat jof such 
changes. How, then, is a reasonable revision of the tariff to 
be accomplished without disturbing the business world The 
Albany convention did not attempt to solve this problem, but, 
doubtless, there is a solution, and we may expect to see it offered 
in due time. The assertions that this is a “ government of laws, 
not of men,” and that “honesty in the public service” must be 
enforeed,. are unexceptionable, but academic. Satisfactory, also, 
though somewhat vague, is the final plank of the platform tenta- 
tively framed at Albany: the demand for “the impartial main- 
tenance of the rights of labor and of capital.” On the whole, we 
are inclined to think that the Albany resolutions, as revised and 
pruned by Judge Parker, will do his candidacy no harm, though a 
more definite pronouncement from his own lips will be needed to 
secure the votes of independents. ; 


Opening of the St. Louis Fair 


Tue date of this issue of the WEEKLY will_see the formal open- 
ing of the great World’s Fair at St. Louis. President Francis says 
on another page that the Exposition is really ready, and that the 
opening day will see the buildings all complete, and the exhibits, 
with very few exceptions, installed. The spring is late, and it 
will take a little seasonable weather to bring to their full beauty 
the shrubbery and landscape effects which are an unprecedented 
feature of the great show, but we have Mr. Francis’s assurance 
that the preliminary work is all done, and that May visitors will 
sce an exhibition that is practically complete. 
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Of how wonderful a Fair it is, the reader can get an idea by 
turning over the pages of this number of the WEEKLY. Besides the 
pictures of the grounds and buildings he will find short articles 
by the various heads of departments, setting forth briefly the scope 
of the several exhibitions for which they are responsible. Neces- 
sarily restricted as these descriptions are, they demonstrate that 
this great Exposition not only measures well up to the full stand- 
ard of shows of its class, but goes, as it should, considerably be- 
yond any former exposition. 

No doubt the later months of the Fair will see much greater 
crowds of visitors than the earlier ones. The majority of Amer- 
icans have more leisure in the fall than in the spring, but for 
persons who can get to St. Louis in May or June there are de- 
cided advantages in an early visit, when the crowds will be 
smaller and the weather cool. But whether it is more convenient 
to go early or late, by all means go sometime. Remember that 
such a Fair as this that St. Louis offers leaves no intelligent visitor 
where it found him. It fills him full of pictures and of knowl- 


‘edge that keep coming up in his mind for years afterwards. It 


gives him new standards, new means of comparison, new insight 
into the conditions of life in the world he is living in. 

Go to St. Louis by all means. Whatever it costs in time, effort, 
or money will be spent to vast advantage. 


The Agricultural Life 


In Mr. Meredith Townsend’s recent book on The West and the 
East he points out that the Asiatics have shown, in two domains 
of thought at least, great intellectual acumen and powert. They 
have obviated that inherent discontent which so often besets the 
agricultural worker; they have invented numerous systems of land 
tenure curiously varied to suit the varying districts and condi- 
tions; they have shown fertility and versatility in the matter of 
sociological organization, while in the field of speculative -meta- 
physics they have so led the world that every creed received by a 
considerable body of civilized men had its birth amongst them. 

There is something particularly interesting in this marriage 
of the contented intimacy with the soil and the speculative in- 
telligence. It seems to suggest the only solution of the vexed 


question as to them who are to be the farmers of the future. In ~ 


this country no one class is more radically discontented than the 
soil tillers. And, indeed, with the enforced deprivations of the 
agricultural life, however lessened by modern mechanical devices 
whieh are compressing the girth of the world, with the necessary 
monotony of the labor and the unremitting war with such nat- 
ural enemies as floods, frosts, and droughts, it is easy to see how 
only a self-poised intelligence and a meditative nature can happily 
fulfil its being thus cut off from the bustle and amusement of the 
mart. To live bounded by the two great silences—the silent and 
hidden processes of nature, on the one hand, and. the inexorable 
and inscrutable reserve of the great Beyond, on the other, is a 
task either for a sage or a brute. The capacity for solitude with- 
out brutalization, solitude that heightens instead of blunting hu- 
man faculties, would be one of the most valuable lessons the Euro- 
pean could learn of the Asiatic. For to the end of time the pur- 
suit of agriculture as a livelihood will mean a certain separation 
from fellowship. It will demand a certain power of self-sustain- 
ment, and for such life to be compatible with a high development 
of the individual not only must the physical senses be sharpened 
and kept alert to all the phenomena of nature, but that other side 
of man’s being which moves in the vast spaces of the intangible 
and the immeasurable, must be exercised and kept joyously alert. 

It is only when we shall have developed philosopher farmers 


* like Levin in Anna Karenina that the full charm of the agri- 


cultural life will be disclosed. P 
Certainly to the panacgpot of poets and philosophers no 
other life offers the same enticement. The riot of delicate color 


in the early spring and the gradual revival of nature’s vocal life, 


the sense of expectancy in the stretch of February fields when the 
whole landscape might be sketched in sepia and white, the shut- 
in season of the winter when the world is asleep and the farmer 
may send his own thoughts far afield into the whence and whither, 
that slow, soundless, uninterrupted flow of hours wherein to read 
and think, the dropping veil of twilight after long sleepy summer 
afternoons, the chant of frogs and locusts after dark, the steady 
drip of autumnal rains and the blazing death- and fall of the 
leaves, all these are natural] heritage of the tiller of the soil. 
It was such a life that Montaigne led on the little estate that 
bears his name near the Loire. He boasted that, though he lived 
through the most troublous and warlike times in the history of 
France and his house was open at all times to all parties, such 
was the candor of his life and peaceableness of his pursuits, he 
remained throughout unmolested and unsuspected. 

The stress upon this point of the Asiatic temperament in Mr. 
Townsend’s book goes to prove not only the value of thought in 
the most earthy of pursuits. but that thought is, in itself, more 
than a mere kind of observation and tallving of recorded sensa- 
tions—it is the one true source of action and of being. 
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TRANSPORTING RUSSIAN TROOPS ACROSS LAKE BAIKAL ON SLEDGES 
Until the 


recent completion of the ice-railroad across Lake Baikal Russian troops on their way to the front were transported across the surface of the ice on sledges, and this method is 
still used to supplement the railway service. The distaiice betiwcen the tio ends of .the 


Trans - Siberian line is forty-three miles, and the passage across takes about thirty - sia hours 
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A Vista in the Plateau of States, the Missouri Building in the Middle 


THE OPENING 


OF THE FAIR 


BY DAVID R. FRANCIS 


President Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


T the time this article is being written the great Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition is within a few days of its appointed 
opening. It has been promised from the inception of the 
enterprise that there would be no delay, and that when it 
did open it would be in a completed condition. Now we 

can see the fulfilment of our promise. The. twenty thousand work- 
men now on the grounds can, by laboring day*and night, which 
they are doing, complete their tasks, and when the gates are thrown 
open to the public on the 30th of April, the anniversary of the 
historical event we celebrate, there will not be an exhibit build- 
ing uncompleted nor an exhibit not duly installed, unless we may 
except some rare instances of foreign collections possibly delayed 
in transmission. All exhibits received on the Exposition grounds, 
some hundreds of car-loads each ‘day, are finding their allotted 
places as fast as active hands and modern machinery can handle 
them. In some cases landscape effects may not attain their per- 
fection and full beauty until the season advances. But, practically 
speaking, the May visitor will see the Exposition as completely 


and satisfactorily as he who comes later; and ample accommoda-. 


tions for all have been carefully arranged. 

It is not believed that the Exposition will be a disappointment. 
It certainly justifies the claim-that it is in all respects the largest 
exposition in the history of the world, and we believe its quality 
is commensurate with its dimensions. We have had the experience 
of all other fairs of this kind to aid us, and we have endeavored 
to avoid their mistakes and preserve their excellencies. To the 
end that our efforts might result in as perfect success as possi- 


ble we have drawn to our assistance the most experienced exposi-— 


tion-builders in this country and in Europe. The classification 
of exhibits is unlike that of any other universal exposition, its 
simplicity being a decided improvement. As enormous as is our 
roofed space, the great number of exhibits for which room has 
been asked has made it necessary that nothing be accepted 
but the most perfect and attractive of its class. There has 
been, therefore, a sort- of preliminary competitive test, with 
the gratifying result that all our floor space has been filled with 
the very best examples of art, mechanical, and scientific develop- 
ments. The commonplace and tawdry have no place in the ex- 
hibition. 

In my own opinion, the out-door exhibits, a feature minimized 
in all former expositions, but emphasized in this, will be prime 
attractions. They embrace agriculture, horticulture, mining, for- 
estry, game and fish, anthropology, ethnology, live-stock, landscape- 
gardening, and the practical application of industrial progress 
generally,;as well as the exploitation of processes. _ 

We have kept steadily in view our purpose to make this an ex- 


position worthy of the dignity and glory of the government of the 


United States, which has so generously contributed to its success 
in money and moral support. It has been lifted entirely above 
locality and provincialism, and it belongs to the nation. It was 
intended to make it the pride of the whole country. How far we 
have succeeded the world can now sit in judgment, and the man- 
agement of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company awaits its 
verdict with fullest confidence. | | 


HOW AN EXPOSITION IS MADE- 


BY ISAAC TAYLOR 


Director of Works 


WO ana a nalf years ago, where the World’s Fair city of 
over a thousand separate buildings stands now, there 
was nothing but forest and farm. The hills and valleys, 
with the bit of level ground lying to the north, have been 
extended, and are now covered with eight magnificent ex- 

hibit palaces. <A little river with a great watershed with unsight- 
ly mud banks made tortuous windings at the foot of the hills that 
are now crowned with stately buildings. The only available level 
areas in the Fair grounds as now constituted were the Washing- 
ton University tract, where five granite buildings were in course 
of construction, and a tract which has been graded and put in 


shape for city subdivision. 

- The conversion of the forest-covered grounds into Fair City, in 
the short space of time at hand, was a work of no little difficulty. 
A wearing task in connection with this conversion was the clear- 


‘ing of the land, the blasting of the stumps and cutting down of 
hills, to shape them to the ideals of the landscape architect. In 


this work extensive limestone deposits were encountered, which 
rendered the work not only difficult, but very expensive. The 
first engineering work of magnitude was the establishing. of a 


new channel way for River Des Peres, which, on its course through 


the site, travelled a length of 8800 linear feet, and which in its 
new channel was reduced to a length of 4650 linear feet; the new 


course for the river was formed by a heavy wooden enclosure forty- 


five feet wide and fifteen feet high. The top of. this enclosure was 
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paved with asphalt, and now forms the main central avenue on the 

The physical construction of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
began with the appointment of the Commission of Architects, in 
the midsummer of 1901, by the Board of Directors of the Exposi- 
tion. ‘The commission was made up of nine firms of architects, 
representing various cities of the United States. Of this commis- 
sion I was appointed chairman. The general supervision of the 
erection of the buildings and of all physical work was in my prov- 
ince. To each member of the Commission of Architects the design- 
ing of one large building was assigned at the second meeting of 
the commission in St. Louis. The designing of the United States 
Government Building was the work of James Knox Taylor, super- 
vising architect of the United States Treasury Department. — 

Six hundred and sixty-eight acres, comprising the western half 
of the Forest Park in St. Louis was given by the city as the 
nucleus of the World’s Fair grounds. To this ground area private 
tracts of almost equal extent were added by lease, so that the tvtal 
area of the Fair grounds is now 1240 acres. In the Forest lark 
section of the Fair the ground was generally rolling, with a por- 
tion to the north comparatively level. On this plain eight of, the 
large exhibit palaces were placed. The grounds to the south rose 
rapidly to: the height of sixty-five feet, forming a range of lig 
ground extending the whole length of.the site in Forest Park. The 
centre of this range was formed by nature into the shape «f 4 


4 
| 
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THE ILLUMINATION OF THE VARIED INDUSTRIES BUILDING 
me dimensions as the Palace of Manufactures— 


The view shows the south facade ‘of the building, with the Lagoon in the foreground. The Palace of Varied Industries is of almost 
1200 feet long by 525 feet in width. It covers about fourteen acres, and cost $620,000. The exhibits will present examples of industrial work having an artistic character, as distinguished 
from the exhibits in the Manufactures Building, which will show articles of practical use only. The building is over twice as large as the Palace of Industries at the Paris Exposition 
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crescent; this was most happily seized upon by the architects of 
the commission, and used to form the main picturesque feature of 
the Fair by placing the Festival Hall as a central feature, with 
the two pagoda buildings flanking it, all connected by the grand 
Colonnade of States. This range also. presented the natural height 
and slope for the three cascades that discharge their immense 
yolume of water from the crown of the hill into the basin below. 

The “main picture” of the Louisiana’ Purchase Exposition, 
formed-by big exhibit buildings, trees, lawns, lagoons, basins, and 
cascades, is in the shape of a fan. The decorative interest centres 
at the handle of the fan—at the top of the crescent-shaped hill, 
at which point are located the Festival Hall, the Art Palace, the 
cascades, and the cascade gardens. The components of this feature 
are: 

1. Three cascades surpassing in size and beauty work of like 
nature that adorn the capitals of Europe. 

2. The main cascade basin, semicircular in shape, 600 feet in 


diameter. 


3. Four fountains that rise with a diameter of three: inches in 
the main basin on each side of the smaller cascades, and on a quiet 
day attain a height of seventy-five feet. 

Tie three cascades issue from appropriate sculbtuten at the top 
of the hill, and by a series of descents plunge into the basin. As 
all the buildings and avenues of the Exposition radiate from this 
feature the waters are visible from all the radiating avenues of the 
main ‘picture. 

Along the edges of these cascades are powerful vertical and hori- 
zontal jets of water issuing from appropriate sculptures and fall- 
ing into the cascade basins. These jets serve the double purpose 
of agitating the water and thus adding to its picturesqueness and 
of reinfor cing the supply of water as it spreads over the widening 
ledges. 

Along the radiating avenues of the fan-shaped picture, the, cen- 
tral of which is 600 feet wide and the others 300 feet, the big 
exhibit buildings are located. Each of these has an individuality. 
Kacn was designed independently by a firm of architects in obedi- 
ence to the architectural scheme devised by the entire commission. 
The style of architeeture selected was the free treatment of Italian 
Renaissance. 

Kxcept the United States Government Building, which has steel 
trusses, and the Palace of Art, which is a brick and stone build- 
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ing, all the big exhibit buildings of the Exposition are - weed and 


_staff. The floor areas are spanned with heavy timber - trusses, 


d 


State, Territorial, and “Concessions 
\the magnitude of the Fair has never been equalled. 
for the artist and the citizens of the wor ld to aa i judgment on 


while the architectural details are rendered in plaster and staff, 


applied to a bewildering mass of sheathing, furring, studding, and. 


framework. 

The color of the exhibit buildings is not, as it was in Chicago, 

dead white. This was deemed too trying on the eye. Ivory white 
has been substituted, with dashes of color on the roofs and in the 
shaded places, such as screen walls, the tympani of entrances, etc. 
Ivory white has just a tinge of yellow. This preserves the majesty 
of the white, while at the same time it lessens the strain on vis- 
itors: eves. 
‘ All these features show above ground in the Exppsition. There 
is, in addition, under ground an incredibly vast and complicated 
network of storm-water sewer s, soil-water sewers and drains, water- 
pipe for domestic service, water-pipe for fire service, gas-pipes, and 
électric conduits. “The installation of these ‘utilities was the first 
work done. The water service for domestic use and for fire use is 
distinct. The fire-service system, on which fourteen big fire-pumps 
. maintain, automatically, a pressure of 200 pounds to the square 
inch, is the finest fire- -protection system ever installed in the world. 
It reaches all portions of the grounds, including the roof of every 
building. 

Spreading over a district one mile wide and two miles long, the 
Fair grounds furnished a problem in intramural transportation, 
on which the success of the Exposition to a great extent depended. 
The problem has been effectively solved. An electric overhead 
trolley - road, with double track throughout, serves every portion 
of the Fair grounds. : The road is elevated in many places, surface 
in others, and subsurface in still others. It is so protected that 
good speed can be made at all times without danger to visitors. 
This intramural transportation is reinforced by all the usual 
methods of transportation, from the jinrikisha to the gondola, as 
well as by a number of novel transportation devices, such as the 
electric automobile-chair and by an antecmobile line, which will 
run along prescribed avenues at various speeds. | 

In addition to the big Exposition buildings there are the foreign, 
buildings. Taken as a whole, 
We must wait 


its true worth. ss 


THE EXTENT OF THE EXPOSITION 


BY WALTER B. STEVENS 


Director of Exploitation 


XPOSITIONS are the timekeepers of progress.” Mr. 
MeKinley’s apt. and telling words used in his last public 
utterance have heen brought home forcibly to those en- 
gaged in the World’s Fair building at St. Louis. It is 
just cleven years since the Columbian Exposition was held 

at Chicago. That Exposition occupied 650 acres of. ground. It 

had eighty-two acres under roof. It cost more than $20,000,000. 

Seventeen vears earlier, in 1876, was held the Centennial Exposi- 

tion at Philadelphia. As compared with that, the W orld’ s Colum- 

bian Exposition marked great progress. 
When the Louisiana Purchase Exposition was planned the founda- 
tions were laid on broad lines. This universal exposition, the third 


in the history of the United States, was to be the timekeeper. for 
the eleven years of advancement beyond Chicago. A larger site 
was provided in the early stages of preparation. Larger build- 
ings were designed than those at. Chicago. When assurances were 
given of these plans President McKinley issued his proclamation. 
He invited all of the nations of the earth to participate in this 
celebration of the centennial year of the greatest peaceable ac- 
quisition of territory the world has known. The results were reve- 
lations. It soon became apparent that not merely more ground 
than Chicago provided, but a site twice as large was demanded. 
Tract after tract was annexed by lease to that “portion of Forest 
Park which the city had donated for the Exposition. The site 


| Making an Exposition—Moving a heavy picce of Statuary into Position 
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grew until to-day there are 1240 acres within the walls. The form 
of the ground is a parallelogram one mile and three-quarters long 
by one mile and one-quarter wide. | 

To the original “ layout ” of exhibit palaces, building after build- 
ing has been added until the roofs cover 128 acres, as against the 
82 at Chicago. 

Of the forty-five States, five Territories, and three groups of 
island -possessions of this nation, forty-four States, all of, the Ter- 


ritories, and two groups of islands participate. The geographical 


parts of the United States represented at Chicago were fewer than 
forty. Their combined appropriations were little more than) one- 
half of the amount being expended at St. Louis. : 

It is in foreign participation that the responses have been 
most significant. At St. Louis more than sixty foreign nations 
and colonies are represented. Their exhibits, their buildings, their 
expenditures are beyond precedents in exposition participation. 
Every nation save two in Europe is represented. _ 

On the Western Hemisphere there is almost no geographical sub- 
division without representation. ay 

Who remembers whether Filipinos were present at the Warld’s 
Columbian Exposition? They are in evidence at St. Louis. They 
occupy a reservation as large.as the sites of the expositions given 
at Atlanta, Nashville, or even New Orleans. They have eight large 
exhibit buildings of characteristic architecture, in which 70,000 
exhibits of the resources of the archipelago are shown. The life 
of the islands is illustrated in the presence of four companies of 
constabulary, two hundred scouts, an orchestra of eighty native 
musicians, and several hundreds of representatives of various tribes. 
This exhibit of the Philippines represents a cost of $1,000,000. 

Alaska is at this Exposition, with her building and her resources. 


THE EX 


BY FREDERICK J. V. SKIFF 


Director of 


N its exhibit features the Universal Exposition of 1904 is 
exceptionally interesting. The progress of the world, as 
evidenced by the extraordinary development in every line of 
invention and of scientifie and industrial achievement and 


endeavor, since the Columbian Exposition, has provided an . 


almost inexhaustible field of marvels for display at St. Louis. This 
tnct has helped to make the Exposition of 1904 the most remarkable 
and interesting array of social development and achievement so 
far presented to the world. In addition to this, expert ability and 
organization have been applied to the selection and collection. of 
the exhibits for this Exposition. The creation of expositions has 
become a_ profession. Paris and Chicago have been training- 


s“hools, experiment stations, as it were, from which have graduated | 


‘pable specialists in all lines of exposition work: and from these 
the best have been selected for the duty of assembling the exhibits 
at St. Louis. 

The word “universal” should be epecially emphasized in. con- 
nection with the St. Louis Exposition, as it is in fact an interna- 
tronal universal exposition of the most complete organization and 
extensive scope ever planned or assembled. Every important na- 
‘1on of the world is creditably represented by interesting exhibits. 
indeed, the collection of displays by foreign nations,in the various 
ereat exhibit palaces is such as will surprise and delight all who 
Inspect them. | 
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A, 
Looking, West from the Top of the Palace of Varied Industries towards the “ Pike”. 


So are the Porto-Ricans, who were aliens when the World’s Fair 
was held in Chicago. The world has moved in the last ten years, 
but the United States has moved faster. < 

Oklahoma has a mansion among the most imposing upon the 
Plateau of States, and with half a million of people is making 
ready for her début into Statehood. The Indian Territory -was 
only that by stretch of imagination ten years ago. It has its 
building, its organization, its exhibits at this World’s Fair. 

An intramural car can be taken at any one of the ten entrances, 
but the circuit, made at the speed of ten miles an hour, requires 
thirty-five minutes. Down the Pike is a distance of a mile, with 
coneessions in unbroken front on both sides. The lagoons are more 
than a mile in Jength. Eleven granite buildings constitute the uni- 
versity group formed in quadrangles upon the campus of one hun- 
dred and ten acres. Fifteen exhibit palaces cover one hundred and 
twenty-eight acres; they cost $6,312,336 19. Walks and roadways 
measure seventy-five miles. The United States government build- 
ings number eleven, and the buildings of foreign countries are 
thirty-three. Upon the Philippines reservation are thirty-nine ex- 
hibit, restaurant, and service houses, besides scores of small hab- 
itations of native architecture. There are forty Stgte and Terri- 
torial buildings, six erected by organizations, fifty-thyee restaurants. 
The structures, great and small, installed for concessions, are four 
hundred and forty-eight. Upon the hotel within the grounds, the 
Inside Inn, has been expended $400,000. Of decorative features 
there are eight hundred and fifty installations. Service and small 
exhibit buildings add sixty-two, giving a total of fifteen hundred 
and seventy-six distinct constructions, ranging in cost downward 
from the stone and steel Palace of Art, costing $1,000,000. The 
construction accounts figure $27,435,029 14. 


HIBITS 


Exhibits 

A dominant note of the Exposition is variety and motion. The 
demonstration of interesting processes of production’ and manu- 
facture is shown in connection with all of the Departments of Ex- 
hibits. Where feasible, the object exhibited is presented, not alone, 
but in connection with the illustration of its evolution. Its devel- 
opment from the crude, through the various stages and processes 
to the finished state, is fully presented—a departure which adds 
infinitely to the popular interest as well as the educational value 
of the Exposition. | | 

The organization of the Division of Exhibits embraces Sixteen 
leading departments. These are: KEdueation, Art, Liberal Ss, 
Manufactures, Machinery, Electricity, Transportation, Agriculture, 


‘Horticulture, Forestry, Mines and Metallurgy, Fish and Game, 


Anthropology, Social Economy, Physical Culture, and Live Stock. 
These: grand departments are presided over by specialists, desig- 
nated chiefs; and they are subdivided into an extensive series of 
special-groups and classes, under which are presented, in systematic 
array for inspection and comparison, every feature of the earth’s 
resources and man’s activity. 

In connection with the exhibits of the Exposition are to be 
held a series of international congresses of arts and sciences. In 
its exhibits sections, therefore, the Exposition will be. practically 
- epitome of the world’s progress and promise, as well as of its 
listory. 
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THE EDUCATION PALACE 


BY HOWARD J. ROGERS z 


Chief of the Department of Education 


HE Palace of Education is a beautiful building of modern 

architecture, covering seven acres of ground, and situ- 

ated in the very centre of the Exposition. This is the 

first building erected at an international exposition solely 

for the presentation of educational work. Even at Paris 
educational exhibits have always been installed in the gallery of the 
Liberal Arts Building. 

The entire field of education has been divided for exhibit pur- 
poses into eight groups: First--Elementary education, including 
public, private, and parochial schools; second—Secondary educa- 
tion, showing the work of high schools and academies; third— 
Higher education, showing the work of colleges,“quniversities, pro- 
fessional and technical schools, laboratories and museums; fourth— 
Fine arts in edueation, including both art schools and music 
%ehools ; fifth—Special education in agriculture, which will include 
the agricultural and mechanical colleges of the country, and ex- 
periment stations connected therewith; for this exhibit Congress 
has appropriated a special fund of $100,000; sixth—Special edu- 
cation in commerce and industry, which includes industrial, trade, 
‘and business schools, evening industrial schools, and special edu- 
cation for the Indian and negro; seventh—Edueation of defectives; 
eighth—Special forms of education, including summer schools, ex- 
tension courses, the work of scientific societies, associations, ete. 

The value of an educational exhibit lies in the opportunity for 
comparison. Methods of administration, methods of teaching, 
equipment of schools and colleges, courses of study, with the 
demonstration of the theory which underlies their construction and 
the results which attend their enforcement, are brought side by 
side from every quarter of the globe for the investigation of the 
wudent. = 

‘One of the innovations at the St. Louis Exposition has been the 
endeavor .to make it an exhibit of processes. So far as possible, 


this has been introduced into the educational department. Lab- 
oratories will be in operation, and domestic science and manual 
training-rooms where pupils are at work. . : 

_ Thirty-three of the most prominent States in the Union will take 
part in the public-school exhibit, and four cities—New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and Cleveland—-will make special exhibits demon- 


strating the working of a highly organized municipal school-. 


system. 

In the university section of the exhibit are grouped the ex- 
hibits of more prominent universities of the country. Among these 
are Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, Washington, and St. Louis. 
The work of the polytechnic schools of the country is presented by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Troy Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Purdue University, Pratt Institute, Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, and others. In the Department of Higher Education 
of Wemen, the participants are Vassar, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, 
Smith, and Mount Holyoke. 

In special education in fine arts, which receives attention at this 
Exposition never before given in an exposition held in the United 
States, six of the more prominent art schools of the country are 
preparing very extensive and thorough exhibits. | 

Foreign participation, although disappointed somewhat by the 
withdrawal of Russia owing to the war, is still the most com- 
plete ever held in this country, and includes thorough exhibits from 
England, France, Germany, Sweden, Belgium, Italy, Bulgaria, 
Japan, China, Ceylon, Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, and Argentina. The 
participation, both domestic and foreign, will render it possible to 
successfully carry out the aims of the department, namely, to make 
a valuable comparative exhibit of the educational systems of all 
the more prominent countries; and a comprehensive exhibit of the 
educational resources of the United States. 


The Palace of Education, the Palace of Manufactures in the Distance 


THE ART EXHIBIT 


ot ©. IVES 


Chief of the Department of Art 


HE standard of excellence of the exhibits in the Art Palace 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition will be exceptionally 
high. In proof of this it may be stated that applications 
for space have exceeded by forty per cent. the total amount 
available in the four pavilions of the Art Building. The 

aim of the department has been to gather a collection which would 
be thoroughly representative of the art-producing countries of the 
world. 

In a very satisfactory measure this has been achieved. A few 
plain facts will show the degree of success that has been met with 
in this respect. Twenty foreign governments have space in the gal- 
leries of the Art Building. This list includes not only the lead- 
ing countries of Europe, like Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, Italy, and Austria, but Latin-American states like Mexico, 
Brazil, Argentina, Venezuela, and Cuba. The Orient will be rep- 


resented by Ceylon, China, and’ Japan. Among other European. 


countries, Sweden, Hungary, Holland, Belgium, and Norway will 
be represented by comprehensive collections. Our neighbor on the 
north, Canada, will also be represented by a varied collection, 
showing the result of her artistic activity. : 


The collections from foreign countries have been gathered under 
the supervision of official commissioners appointed by the authori- 
ties of the several countries, and it has, naturally, been a matter 
of pride with the members of these commissions that the exhibits 
for which they were responsible should excel in every particular. 
Thus the collections so assembled will afford visitors to the Expo- 
sition every opportunity for studying the products of the art-work- 
ers of every important country where art and artists are factors 
in the life and institutions of the people. oh 

As for the exhibits representing the United States, it is safe to 
say that they will reveal a great stride in the development of art 
in this country during the past ten years. -This is the more true 
because at this Exposition for the first time in America the dis- 
tinction has been removed between fine art and industrial art. 
This will enable a most. interesting showing to be made, as to the 
way in which the younger generation of American artists have been 
directing their energies along lines wherein art and industry come 
in close contact, as well as along lines where art,is pursued for art’s 
sake. Under the broad classification adopted in the Department of 
Art of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, all art work, whether 
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on canvas, in marble, plaster, wood, metal, glass, porcelain, tex- 
tiles, or other material, is recognized as, equally deserving of re- 
spect, t, and will be judged in proportion to its worth from the stand- 
point of inspiration and technique. Special galleries have been 
provided for the exhibition of “ original objects of art workman- 
ship,” and in these galleries the works in glass, earthenware, metal, 
leather, wood, and textiles, as well as examples. of artistic book- 
binding, ete., will doubtless receive a generous share of public 
attention. 

In the United States section the exhibits are classed under three 
heads: First, a contemporaneous division, 
works produced since the Chicago Exposition of 1893, and in 
which all exhibits may be in competition for awards, consisting 
of gold, silver, and bronze medals and a grand prize. Second, a 
retrospective division, including works produced between 1803, the 
year of the Louisiana Purchase, and 1893. Third, a loan division, 
devoted to especially interesting works borrowed from institutions 
and private owners, ——- may represent any period in the his- 


in which are shown. 


tory of art, and will comprise only masterworks of the highest 


2 character. 


The central’ portion of the Art Palace, which constitutes the 
permanent part of the group, is entirely devoted to the United 
States section, the foreign exhibits being installed in the ad ja- 
cent temporary pavilions. 

In the assemblage of these works of art, the chief of the de- 
partment has had the help of Charles M. Kurtz, Ph.D., as as- 


» sistant chief, who was associated with the work in a similar ¢ca- 
pacity at Chicago in 1893, of George Julian Zolnay, as superin- 


tendent of sculpture of the Department of Art, of Frederick Allen 
Whiting as superintendent of the Applied Art section, also of the 
well-known New York artist, Will H. Low, as superintendent of 
the .loan section of foreign masterpieces, and, in addition, has 
had the cordial cooperation of painters, sculptors, and other art- 
workers in the United States and foreign countries, to whom a 
large measure of the credit should be given for the satisfactory re- 
sults at last achieved. 


THE LIBERAL ARTS 


BY JOHN A. OCKERSON = 


Chief of the Liberal Arts Department 


T is extremely difficult in a short article to give a compre- 
hensive idea of what is included in the Liberal Arts Depart- 
ment at the Universal Exposition at St. Louis. The use of 
this term at different expositions of the past has varied in 
character, so that the classification of exhibits under this 

head has to be somewhat arbitrary. Generally speaking, it may 
be said that the Liberal Arts Department is nearly related to 
that of manufactures, and also in many ways scarcely distin- 
guishable from the Department of Art and from those depart- 
ments in which scientific exhibits such as electrical apparatus and 
machinery are installed. In respect to art it may be said that 
only original objects of art workmanship are received in the Art 
Palace of the Exposition, while in the Liberal Arts Building art 


pr oductions may be seen into whose creation some process of man- 


ufacture enters. The Liberal Arts exhibits include many things 
which illustrate scientific ‘progress, although other departments 
of the Exposition should also be sought in ‘order to obtain a full 
view of the achievements of the scientific world. 

It is impossible to mention even briefly all the features of the 
exhibits from our own and foreign countries in the Liberal Arts 
Department. The public will perhaps be most interested to know 
something about what may be seen in the Liberal Arts Building 
representing such countries as Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Mexico, Argentina, China, and the United States. Great 
_ Britain has assembled a most comprehensive display. It includes 

a large collection of specimens of typography, of photography, and 


of chemistry. The photographie collection includes specimens of ° 


historic photographs from the collection of Sir Benjamin Stone, 
M.P. Many models, plans, and photographs of great engineering 
works are shown, including the model of the Assouan dam, maps 
from the Royal Geographical Society, exhibits by the Palestine, 
Eevptian, and Cretan exploration funds, also ancient and modern 
coins, medals, and seals from the British mint. 


One of the most notable exhibits in the British section is that 
of Professor Dewar, who has achieved remarkable results in the 
liquefaction and solidification of hydrogen, and has succeeded in 
producing a temperature of minus 259 degrees centigrade. 

The German Empire will occupy a generous amount of space, 
and besides exhibits of printing from the German Imperial Office, 
and specimens of typography, photography, and geographical works, 
there will be an exhibit showing graphically the achievements of 
German engineers in public improvements, such an exhibit having 
been specially arranged for by the Prussian Minister of Public 
Works. The hygienic exhibition organized by the Imperial Board 
of Health is another notable feature of the German display in 
this department. 

The French exhibits touch every 
particularly fine displays in graphic arts, 
chemistry, and instruments of precision. 

The remarkable progress which the republic of Mexico has made 
in recent years will be illustrated by the interesting exhibits this 
country makes in the Liberal Arts Department, showing engineer- 
ing works, chemical productions, and typographical achievements. 

One must pass over the multitude of interesting things shown 
in this department by American exhibitors in all lines, but 
just a word should be said about the exhibit in what is termed the 
graphie arts. With the assistance of Mr.’S. W. Bolles, formerly 
assistant superintendent in special charge of this branch of the 
department, an exhibit exemplifying the progress made in the 
various allied printing arts has been gathered which may safely 
be characterized as superior to anything of the kind ever seen 
before at an exposition. Operative exhibits show the visitor much 
more graphically than language can the steps successively taken 
in the development of these great industries and inventions which 
have helped to produce the results that form so characteristic an 
achievement of our age and time. 


group of the department, with 
photography, music, 


The Palace of Liberal Arts 
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SCULPTURE AT THE FAIR 


BY KARL BITTER 


Chief of Sculpture 


; James Monroe, and Marbois, Napo- 


could put the millions who 
will visit the Fair into the 
mood of regarding the Expo-. 
sition from the standpoint of 
art and poetry, as the best 
manifestation of the material and 
intellectual progress of the entire 
world, | believe that the temples 
and the statues of our World's Ex- 
position would speak in plain words 
that could be understood and ap- 
preciated. sculpture the mere 
reproduction life would van-, 
ish, in architecture the mere 
housing and sheltering quality of 
the Exposition buildings would be 
forgotten, and the magnificence of 
this unparalleled spectacle would 
arouse the highest enthusiasm. 

The statuary at the Fair may be 
divided into two classes—works of 
histori¢ significance and importance 
and those whose subjects are pure- 
lv allegorical. The historical sub- 
jects in the form of portrait-statues 
and the like are grouped with the 
buildings which are devoted to the 
more material side of the Exposi- 
tion; the allegorical sculpture has 
been used in connection with 
structures devoted to a more ideal 
mission, such as the Festival Hall, 
the Palace of Fine Arts, and the 
Cascades, 


leon’s Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Much of the allegorical sculpture 
was modelled for use in connection 
With the Cascades and the Colon- 
nade of States. Now that the Col- 
onnade, designed by Mr. Masqueray, 
and the Festival ‘Hall, designed by 
Mr. Gilbert, are completed, the ef- 
fect is something to which I can 
find no parallel. The, Court of 
Honor at Chicago, and the Electric 
Tower and Court of Fountains at 
the Pan-American Exposition are 
certainly surpassed in beauty and 
grandeur by the Cascades and their 
surroundings at St. Louis, No- 
where have I seen a series of statues 
of such size and in such’ splendid 
architectural setting as the colossal 
statues of the fourteen States com- 
posing the Purchase region. 
When so much effort is bestowed 
upon sculpture that can live but 
a short time, it is satisfying to 
know that arrangements have been 
* made for .some permanent’ work, 
such, for example, as the marble 
statues of “Sculpture” and 
* Painting,’ by Daniel C. French 
e and Louis St.-Gaudens, and other 
decorations by able .sculptors for 
the. permanent portion of the Art 
Building. 


The historical sculpture recalls 
the memory of the discoverers, Karl Bitter’s Group, ** The 
pioneers, soldiers, and statesmen 
prominently associated with Amer- 
ican history. Amone the notable figures in connection with the 


Louisiana Purchase are the statues of Napoleon by Daniel C.. 


French, and of Thomas Jefferson by Charles A. Gratly. The sign- 
ing of the treaty is commemorated in the Louisiana Purchase Mon- 
winent, designed by Mr. Emanuell Masqueray, and of which the 
sculpture is my own work. The principal group illustrates the 
moment of the signing of the treaty by Robert R. Livingston, 


Signing of the Purchase Treaty” 


commissions ‘to such as appeared to 
ovate promise and needed only an 

ortunity in order to advance to 
the front rank. And in that vaggeet my task has been most grati- 
fying. 

Among the names that should be mentioned in regjewing the 
sculptural work done for this Exposition are many that appear 
befcre the public for the first time, but are destined to become well 
known to all who are coneerned in. our country’s. intellectual 
progress. 


Miss M. B, Wilson, the Sculptress who modelled the Figures on Machinery Hall, at Work in her Studio 


It has been my endeavor to give . 
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The Palace of Manufactures 


MURAL AND DECORATIVE PAINTING) | 


' BY LOUIS JULIAN MILLET. 


Chief of the Department of Mural and Decorative Painting 


HE World’s Fair of 1904 at St. Louis is not devoid of color. 
Though the great exhibit palaces present the aspect of 

stone structures and the use of color on plain stone sur- 

taces would be offensive to architectural standards, ways 

have been found to introduce color so as to secure appro- 

priate, harmonious effects. As a general rule the plain surfaces 
of the buildings are an ivory whites but touches of color have been 
put into the general picture in maiy places. Monotony has been 
avoided, while at the same time thg eye is not burdened by a be- 
wildering use of paint. | ‘ 
The aim of the Department of Mural and Decorative Painting 
has been to adapt the color treatmént to the architecture of the 
different buildings, emphasizing their purpose and originality, while 
contributing to the variety and beauty of the general picture. | 
-The architectural features lending themselves especially to. color 
treatment -are recesses and doorways, pavilion interiors, and the 
backgrounds of plastic decorations. Color has been used more 
freely on three of the large exhibit buildings—Agriculture, For- 
estry and Fisheries, and Mines and Metallurgy. Here the departure 
from conventional ideas has been marked. In the case of the Agri- 
culture and Forestry and Fisheries buildings the character of the 
buildings and their close associations with nature justify treatment 
of this kind, while the architecture of the Mines and Metallurgy 


Building, which has so little of the conventional and is so near an- 


upproach to the so-called “ secessionist ” idea in architecture, calls 
for striking and original methods of color treatment. This build- 
ing also offers special opportunities for mural decorations. 

To give a more specific idea of how eolor has been used at St. 


. 


Louis it may be well to describe in some detail the decorations of 
this building. Tall obelisks flanking the main entrance and a sphere 
surrounded by statuary give an Egyptian effect. In harmony 
with this are the relief ornamentations of the entrance finished 
in tones of bronze and old metals. On either side of the en- 
trance are large panels which contain mural paintings represent- 
ing in a fanciful way the philosophy and poetry of the ideas asso- 
ciated with the structure. .The eaves of the structure overhang 
about eighteen feet, the walls being set back and forming a cov- 
ered loggia which surrounds three sides of the buildings At the 
base of the columns screening the walls are sculptured panels 
illustrating various picturesque themes. ‘These reliefs are finished 
in bronze colors, giving them individuality and character. The 
background of the sculptured figures is a rough golden - colored 
glass which will be illuminated at night and show the figures in 
silhouette. The rear wall back of the columns is a rich Pompeiian 
red. The spheres with statuary surrounding them are finished in 
statuary bronze. It can be seen from this brief description that 
the color treatment of the building, as a whole, is intended to give 
an effect of richness and variety. : 

The main entrances of the Machinery Building have large vesti- 
bules containing mural paintings dealing not so much with Greek 
goddesses as with, the world of to-day, and yet conceived in the 
allegorical spirit. The surfaces of the corner pavilions of this 
building are practically all in color, and the sculptural decora- 
tions have a background of color, increasing the richness of effect 
and giving an impression of filigree work. A similar plan is fol- 
lowed in the decorations of the Varied Industries and Manufactures 
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buildings. Some exquisite effects have been obtained in connection 
with the color treatment of the Liberal Arts Building and cer- 
tain portions of the Art Palace. When we come to the Agricultural 
Building. which is not in the central picture, but about a half- 
mile to the right of the Cascades, both the character of the structure 
and its location permit of a different plan in its decoration from 
any that would be appropriate in the buildings of the central 
group. Here color has been applied to some extent to the plain 
surfaces. 

Fruit and vegetables and waving corn in more or less 


conventionalized forms, such as festoons and garlands, are used 
in profusion, forming striking and pleasing contrasts in color 
with the plain surfaces. A similar treatment has been given the 
Forestry and Fisheries Building. In many parts of the grounds 
touches of color appear, and towers and roofs have been tinted. 
The color treatment of the World’s Fair at St. Louis is not a thing 
that can be easily described. It must be seen to be understood, 
and it is the hope of the Department of Mural and Decorative 
Painting that intelligent visitors will carry away favorable im- 
pressions of the results achieved in this field. 


THE EXHIBIT OF MANUFACTURES 


BY MILAN H. HULBERT 


Chief of the Department of Manufactures 


WO of the great palaces in the main picture of the Expo- 
sition have been assigned to the Department of Manufac- 
tures—the Palace of Varied Industries, which will con- 
tain exhibits of goods made to please the eye; and_ the 
Palace of Manufactures, which will contain exhibits of 

voods of a purely utilitarian nature. Each of these palaces is 
1200. feet long and 525 feet wide, and the total cost of the two 
approximates $1,500,000. A unique. feature of their construction 
is an open court in the centre which adds much to the lighting 
and ventilation of the buildings. | 

The enormous size of the buildings, with the thousands of peo- 
ple who will pass through during the Exposition period, suggests 
a small city, and following the practice in cities the aisles have 
been laid out like streets, 
each having its name, and ¢ 


Surrounding these exhibits of machinery in motion will be the 
displays of finished goods, each containing some special exhibit, 
such as a $5000 blanket in the blanket section, and a combined 
exhibit made by the costumers in a pavilion known as the Pavilion 
of Costumes and Fashions. 

High-speed envelope-machines, a model paper-box factory, blank- 
book manufacturing, and the latest type of wire-screen weaving- 
machine, all in operation, and supplemented by many meving dis- 
plays, such as a large windmill made of thousands of hatchets 
with revolving sails, house cleaning done by the pneumatic process 


without moving the carpets and hangings from their places, will 


all add to the interest of the hardware section. 
In the Industrial Art division the visitor will be impressed with 
. the advance made in the last 
ten years in the manufacture 
of artistic merchandise. Un- 


each exhibit its number. 

The enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of the manufacturers 
of the United States and the 
unprecedented support of the 
foreign governments of the 
world) have accomplished for 
the Department of Manufac- 
tures of the St. Louis Expo- 
sition a result far above the 
expectations even of the offi- 
cials most intimately con- 
nected with the work. This 
liberal treatment is due _ to 
several things, apart from 
the campaign of educative ex- 
position methods carried on 
for the last three years by 
the department itself with 
the 512,000 manufacturers 
who compose what may be 
termed its “clients.” The 
most important items are the 
higher appreciation in the 
last few years of the value 
of ocular impression in ad- 
vertising .as compared _ to 
written description, and 
therefore an increased atten- 
tion given to the proper dis- 
play of merchandise. 

At the time of the Chicago 
Exposition it was generally 
considered sufficient if goods 
were 'installed in a manner 
answering commercial neces- 
sities. At St. Louis attention 
to artistic display has given 
the Department of Manufac- 


til recently, strictly speaking, 
we have been a commercial 
nation working almost 
wholly for the useful and 
economical, but the displays 
that will be made in art sil- 
verware, art pottery, glass, 
bronzes, jewelry, china, fur- 
niture, interior decorations, 
tapestries (examples of which 
will be shown = surpassing 
anything that. has ever been 
done abroad) will convince 
the. public that there is no 
more necessity of going to 
Europe now for the artistic 
in merchandise than there is 
for . plate-glass, silks, and 
the thousand other commodi- 
ties which at present are 
made as satisfactorily in the 
United States as anywhere 
in the world. 

In this Industrial Art sec- 
tion will also be found such 
operative exhibits as_ the 
manufacture of imitation 
diamonds, the grinding, pol- - 
ishing, and setting of tur- - 
quoise, and an Indian expert 
making hammered silverware. 

In addition to an exten- 
sive display of clocks in the 
exhibit palace proper, one of 
the most novel features of the 
Exposition will be the floral 
clock to be built on the Agri- 
cultural Hill by the Depart- 


tures a well-balanced installa- 
tion which makes all parts 
of the two buildings equally 
interesting. This has led to 
the abolishment of the main 
aisle. All aisles in the building are of equal width, and so each 
has equal value to the sightseer. , 

There are three great divisions of the merchandise in the two 
buildings. The Textile secticn, containing textiles, tissues, cloth- 
ing, fancy work, etc; the Hardware section, containing hardware, 
glass, heating and cooking apparatus, modern plumbing, lighting 
appliances, cutlery, sporting goods, etc.; and the section of In- 
dustrial Art, including all those objects made to please the eye, 
such as art pottery, art glass, jewelry, bronzes, silverware, precious 


stones. ete. 


Unlike previous expositions, the machinery for producing the 
goods is shown in the same section with the goods themselves, 
and throughout both buildings the process of manufacture in actual 
operation will be seen. Hides will be converted from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished article, then cut up and made into shoes by 
a model factory producing three hundred pairs of shoes a day; ma- 
chincry will be seen im operation making silks, cottons, and 
woollens. These materials will in turn be cut, many thicknesses 
at a time, by rotary shears and converted into both men’s and 
women’s clothing. Other machines in this same. section will be 
turning out hats, gloves, hammocks, Indian blankets, and so on. 


a 


A Group for the Manufactures Building, by Isidore Konti 


ment of Agriculture, for 
which the . Department of 
Manufactures will furnish 
the mechanism. will 
consist of a dial 100 feet in 
diameter, the numerals of which are to be approximately fifteen 
feet high, and made entirely of flowers. In its representative for- 
eign exhibits the Department of Manufactures will far surpass the 
great industrial exhibit at Paris in 1900. | 

The Paris Palace of Industries was 1200 feet long and 160 fect 
wide, less than half the size of either one of the palaces to be 
devoted to similar exhibits at the Universal Exposition of 1904. 
On this occasion the nations whose exhibits stood out prom- 
inently were France, United States, England, Germany, Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Japan. Each of these nations is preparing an exhibit 
of its special products of manufacturers for the Universal Expo- 
sition at St. Louis. And, in addition, we will have here Belgium, 
Hungary, Bulgaria; Holland, Denmark, India, Persia, Norway, 
Sweden; Switzerland, Mexico, Siam, Cuba, and Argentina. Ger- 


_ many, whose exhibit at Paris was by far the best display of in- 
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dustrial arts that a nation has ever made, will have in the Palace 
of Varied Industries at St. Louis a much more extensive and elab- 
orate exhibit. France will install in the ‘Palace of Manufactures 
the most important and representative display that that country 
has ever made in a foreign land. The exhibits of Italy, Austria, 
Japan. and China will be distinguishing features. 
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THE MACHINERY EXHIBIT 


BY THOMAS MORRELL MOORE 


Chief of the Department of Machinery 


HE power required for lighting, pumping, and for operating 
concessions and exhibits in the St. Louis World’s Fair. is 
about two and one-half times the total power required 
for lighting the streets of Chicago. An engine horse-power 


is really one-fifth greater than the average power of the 


ordinary draught horse working eight hours daily; consequently 
the work performed by the power plant of this Exposition closely 
approximates the performance of fifty-four thousand horses. Fifty- 
four thousand horses harnessed together, with spaces of ten feet 
from head to head, would make a line over’one hundred miles 
long—a distance somewhat greater than from New York to Phil- 
adelphia. But 45,000 horse-power does not represent the total, 
for there is an overload or reserve capacity of at least 25 per 
cent., which can be counted upon whenever it may be needed for 
a limited period of time. ‘This represents a working force equal 
to a line of horses one hundred and twenty-eight miles long, or 
reaching from St. Louis to Jefferson City, or from Boston to Hart- 
ford. The St. Louis Exposition has available nearly eleven times 
the amount of power delivered to the Pan-American Exposition by 
the Niagara Falls plant, and.something over four thousand horse- 
power greater than the total capacity of that plant itself. 

The power plant of the Exposition will occupy practically all of 
the western half of Machinery Hall, a space of about six hundred 
feet long by three hundred feet wide. In this space the engines 
and generators will be installed, and will represent the best en- 
gineering ability not only of Ameri ica, but of England, France, and 
Germany. The steam for the operation of these engines will be 
generated in the Steam, Gas, and Fuels Building. 

The eastern end of Machinery Hall will be given up to exhibits 


ELECTRICITY 


will weigh over one thousand tons. 


of machine-tools and wood-working machinery and the accessories 
which are availed of in power plant and machine-shop practice. 
An interesting machine will be an hydraulic press for the em- 
bossing of metals, built at the Krupp. works, in Essen, Germany. 
This press exerts the enormous pressure of ninety thousand pounds 
to the square inch. 

The range in machine-tools for the cutting, forming, and manip- 
ulating of metals, will be from the small machines used for work- 
ing out the tiny screws, bolts, and gears of a watch to the huge 
lathes for turning the largest cannon or the shafting of an 
ocean-liner. Some of the machines for planing metal are over 
seventy-five feet long and eighteen feet wide, covering an area 
larger than the floor plan of an ordinary residence. In the wood- 
working section the display will be exhaustive, and will show 
machines capable of performing the most delicate grill-work, as 
wel! as the machines used for transforming into merchantable 
lumber the great trees of the Pacific coast. 

The total value of the exhibits in Machinery Hall and in the 
Steam, Gas, and Fuels Building will exceed eight million dollars. 
The largest engine with its electric generator will weigh over -six 
hundred tons, and this generating set, complete with boilers, me- 
chanical draught and stoker equipment, condensers and accessories, 
The total weight of the ex- 
hibits will be over sixty thousand tons. 

The Machinery Department furnishes as an exhibit the three 
pumps which will deliver the water to flow over the Cascades. 
The capacity of these pumps at normal load is ninety thousand 
gallons per minute, or 165,000,000 gallons a day—that is, 100,000,- 
000 gallons more than the entire city of St. Louis uses daily. 


AT THE FAIR 


BY W. E. GOLDSBOROUGH 


Chief of the Department of Electricity 


HE beautiful lighting effects of the entire Exposition will 
perhaps appeal to the imagination of the greatest number 


of visitors, yet the most wonderful developments in the. 


field of electricity will be shown within the Palace of 
Electricity. 

In this building the large manufacturers of the country are 
preparing fine exhibits, showing the latest developments in their 
various lines of machinery. The latest Niagara type of generator, 
having a capacity of 10,000 horse-power, will be one of the notable 
exhibits. The wireless telegraph and telephone demonstrations 
will attract much attention. Wireless messages will be sent from 


place to place on the grounds, and from one powerful station an 


effort will be made to send messages as far as Chicago. 

In the court of the Electricity Building will be shown what 
can be done in the way of wireless telephony. From one of the 
booths within the building will be the transmitting apparatus into 
which messages may be spoken or music played; there will be no 
wire connection between this and the court. If a visitor steps into 
the court, no sound will be heard, but, if the telephone receiver, 
without external connection, be placed to the ear, sounds of music 


or of speaking wil] at once be heard. While this may appear very . 


mysterious to most of those who visit the court, ‘yet it is simply 


machines, and resonators. 


the latest application of transmitting energy by means of ether 
waves. 

Both in-the foreign and domestic exhibits some interesting dis- 
plays of electrochemistry will be shown, and, so far as possible, 
these will be- operating exhibits of processes and products. 

It is probable that no branch of therapeutics has made a greater 
advance than the electrical. Electricity in its different forms is 
utilized for the treatment of many forms of diseases, especially 
chronic cases. Electrotherapeutic apparatus will include X-ray, 
tubes for physical treatment and diagnosis, Finsen lights, static 
One of the most interesting features 
of this exhibit will be the acoustican, an instrument which very 
largely performs the functions of the ear, and this will be graph- 
ically demonstrated by persons who have never heard a sound, re- 
ceiving the sense of hearing through its application. 

Displays from several associations, universities, and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standardization will contain many delicate and 
accurate instruments, and will indicate methods of research work. 
It is. intended to have these exhibits, which are ‘not commercial 
in character, to be highly educating to the public, and thus dispel, 
to some extent, the mystery which enshrouds the layman’s mind in 
all things pertaining to electricity. 


The Palace of Electricity, which covers Nine Acres _ ee 
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THE TRANSPORTATION EXHIBITS 


BY WILLARD A. SMITH ~ 


HE Exposition has provided its most central location and 

the most expensive of its temporary buildings for the ex- 
hibition of the means of transportation. The structure 

has cost $700,000, and covers nearly sixteen acres of ground. 

By the plan of installation the railway tracks and ex- 

hibits occupy a rectangle in the centre of the building nearly 1000 
feet long and 300 feet wide. The space surrounding this on four 
sides is about 100 feet wide, with a total length on the four sides 


of about 3200 feet. This*space is devoted to marine exhibits and to 


exhibits of vehicles for use on ordinary roads, such as carriages, 


automobiles, ete. 
The principal foreign countries which will be represented are 


Chief of the Department of Transportation 


bulletined daily and published on the close. of each test. The 
leading types of American: locomotives will be tested during the 
seven months. It is undoubtedly the most advanced work ever 
undertaken in technical investigation; and it is probable that 
the Exposition will, through this contribution to engineering sci- 
ence, receive lasting credit. For the air-ship races.a grand prize 


of $100,000 has been offered. A minimum speed of twenty miles 


an hour for three times around a ten-mile course is required; and 
the prize goes to the person who can make the greatest speed above 
that. 7 
The course is so laid out that absolute control of the air- 
‘ship’must be shown in going around it. Other prizes for both air- 
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The Palace of Transportation 


Germany, France, Great Britain, Japan, and Mexico. Germany 
especially will have a varied and interesting exhibit, including 
six locomotives. The other foreign railway exhibits will be made 
chiefly by models. Automobile, marine, and saddlery exhibits will 
occupy considerable space. . The complete history of the railway 
will be illustrated in a thoroughly practical manner. 

The “* Spirit of the Twentieth Century ” is the legend which will 
attract the eye at once as one enters the building. In the centre, 
where the ways meet, a huge and constantly revolving steel turn- 
table will support a giant locomotive, whose wheels will revolve 
at tremendous speed as it whirls around. 

One entirely new feature of exposition work commands atten- 
tion—the practical tests of locomotives. The expenditure upon 
this exhibit—most of which is on the testing-plant and its opera- 
tion-—will reach a quarter otf a million dollars. About forty men 
will be employed in testing and computing. The results will be 


ships and spherical balloons are provided, aggregating $50,000. 
No such prizes were ever offered before; and the provisions in the 
shape of grounds, buildings, free hydrogen-gas, ete., are on the 
most liberal scale. If this:concourse is not in all particulars a 
success it will be due to the aeronauts and not to the Exposition. 
Santos-Dumont expects to take the grand prize with his racer 
No. 7, built for a speed of forty miles an hour, and held in reserve 
for this event. The number of competitors is not yet determined. 

While the rules, compiled with the assistance of a conference of 
experts, have, with the exception of slight details, met with uni- 
versal approval, the Exposition does not furnish any money to_ 
any one for building air-ships or any aeronautical device. This_ 


statement seems necessary, because such applications have come 


from nearly every civilized country, and still come in great num- 
bers. These aerial events will begin the Ist of June and continue 


for five months. 


“AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 


BY FREDERIC W. TAYLOR 


Chief of the Departments of Agriculture and Horticulture 


HE agricultural exhibits are divided into nineteen groups 
and one hundred and two classes, exclusiye of Horticulture 
and Pomology. In the Palaces of Agriculture and of Hor- 
ticulture twenty-six groups and one hundred and thirty- 
three classes are represented. This alone is indicative of 

the growth of agriculture in exposition work. An examination of 
the exhibits themselves presents a far more striking contrast. 
Perhaps the most marked departure from methods heretofore 
in vogue in the presentation of agricultural exhibits is to be found 
in the special corn, cotton, sugar, tobacco, and pure food ex- 
hibits presented in the Palace of Agriculture. This structure cov- 
ers an area of more than twenty acres of land. Its central bay 
is 106 by 1600 feet, and’ it is sixty. feet from the floor to the truss- 
beams. This area, with the two twenty-foot aisles on each side, 
is reserved for the features mentioned. Special exhibits are des- 
ignated, so as to distinguish them from miscellaneous exhibits, 
such as those of the State agricultural displays. The first four 
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hundred feet of the bay from the north entrance is devoted to 
tobacco. The plan includes exhibits from all the States where to- 
bacco is produced. The processes of its curing and fermentation- 
are shown, while in other parts of the building the various kinds 
of leaves, the varieties and types, and the uses made of each, in- 
cluding all the manufactured forms, are exhibited. The advantages 
of such an arrangement and concentration is apparent; it affords 
an opportunity never before enjoyed of studying the crop as a 
whole and also the relation each of the States bears to the total 
crop. It also presents to the foreign visitor an epitome of this 
industry in the United States. It enables him to study the leaf 
produced in each of the tobacco-growing States, and to select such 
as will best meet the trade conditions of his home markets. It 
is expected that this feature will prove a stimulus to the export 
trade of America. 

The exhibits of corn, cotton, and sugar are worked out with 
the same care and thought. ‘The Palace of Agriculture also has 
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its foreign section, State section, food section, dairy section, and 
implement section. Each is crowded to the utmost with exhibits 
of an interesting character. 

The Palace of Horticulture, covering six acres, presents in the 
centre of the building the spectacle of four acres of fruit on view. 
More ‘than a hundred refrigerator-car loads of fruit are in cold 
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storage to replenish the supply, to say nothing of the fresh fruits 
coming in their season. In the eastern end is the conservatory of 
,plants, and the western is filled with cut flowers and horticultural 
implements. Outside, these palaces are surrounded by ten acres 
of roses and about forty acres of formal and informal landscape- 
gardening. 


THE FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 


/ 
BY DR. TARLETON H. BEAN 


Chief of the Departments of Forestry and Fish and Game 


HE Department of Forestry is associated for exhibit pur- 
poses with the Department of Fish and Game in. a build- 
ing 300 feet wide and 600 feet long, near the Administra- 
tion Building and the Palace of Agriculture. 

The exhibits of this department occupy rather more 


than one-half of the building and also several acres of ground on. 


the outside. Some of the principal out-door displays are the 
tree-planting tract and the demonstration of methods of timber 


generation, and management. Nearly all of the great States and 
_ at least sixteen foreign countries contribute to the forest ex- 
hibits. 

On the commercial side the selected displays in the Forestry 
Palace aim to illustrate the economic uses of valuable trees, such 
as pines and other conifers, as well as many of the hardwoods. 

\ The secondary products of the forest—woodenware, cooperage, 
basketry, etc., the general industries based upon wood-pulp, the for- 


View showing the 


preservation by the United States Bureau of Forestry, a nursery 


to be installed by the Forest, Fish, and Game Commission of New 
York, very large timbers grown in Canada, Mississippi, Oregon, 
and California, and the building known as the House of Hoo-Hoo, 
which is intended to show the commercial possibilities of various 
native woods. 

The entire range of forest illustration at universal expositions 
is covered in the exhibits brought together from various sources, 
both domestic and foreign, by individuals, firms, associations, and 
governments. The display relates to the distribution of forests, 
their composition, their utilization, destruction, protection, re- 


Plaza of St. Anthony 


est by-products, form instructive and important features of the _ 
installation. | ; 

The United States Bureau of Forestry, in addition to its out- 
door demonstrations, will occupy a large area in the building with 
its splendid series of transparencies and its illustrations of appli- 
ances and processes used in forestry. The transparencies show for- 
est trees, forest conditions, forest topography, methods of lumber- 
ing, and forest destruction by fire, insects and other enemies. The 
character and extent of government work in the United States, 
both from the eeonomic and scientific side, will be more fully un- 
derstood than at any previous universal exposition. 


FISH AND GAME 


BY DR. TARLETON H. BEAN 


NE of the most popular features in this exhibit is the dis- 
play of living aquatic animals to which Canada, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the Inter- 
colonial Railway of Canada will contribute. | 

The tanks number above sixty, and range from three 
to ten feet in length. They will contain valuable food and game 
fishes of the contributing States. Minnesota will show its black- 


bass, pike-perch, maskalonge, and many other well-known favor- 


ites of the angler. Missouri will have bass of various kinds, pike- 
‘perch, the trout, crappie, and specimens of its gigantic catfish, 


and other huge denizens of the fresh waters. It will also bring 
together the remarkable blind fish and salamanders of- its caves. 
Cangda will exhibit families of beaver. Pennsylvania will show a 
great number of food and game fishes. The Intercolonial Rail- 
way of Canada proposes to show living salmon, trout, and striped- 
bass. New Jersey has the great central pool, forty feet in diameter 
and five feet deep, for a collection of very large fishes of the At- 
lantie coast. 

The out-door display of Missouri, west of the building, will 
surround an artificial lake, 200 feet in length, on which angling 
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The Palace of Mines and Metallurgy 


tournaments will be held. Tributary pools are provided for a dis- 
play of live wild ducks, geese, and swan. Living deer, wild turkey, 
raccoon, Opossum, otter. beaver, mink, foxes, mountain lion, quail, 
pheasants, and eagles are to be housed in suitable enclosures around 
the lake. A hunting-lodge furnished with equipment for hunt- 
ing and fishing will complete this exhibit. : 

Arrangements are completed for testing rifles and camping equip- 


? 
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ment in this department. Several log cabins intended for the use 
of hunters and fishermen are being built in the building. 

Particularly interesting will be the exhibit of taxidermy from 
nearly all parts of the world, the graphic illustration of the great 
salmon fishery of the Pacific coast, and the splendid collection of 
equipment of every kind from widely remote places intended for 
the use of the hunter and fisherman. : 


Chief of the Department of Mines and Metallurgy 


HE first department chief selected by the directors of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition was the head of the De- 
partment of Mines and Metallurgy. 
For three years now the work of exploitation and col- 
lection for this department has been under way, and the 
end certainly justifies the effort. In the Palace of Mines and 
Metallurgy will be displayed all that is rarest and best in our 
natural mineral resources, and side by side with the coals and iron 
ores, and the rarer golds and silvers, will. be the laboratory, the 
furnace, and the reduction-mill to show the method of obtaining 
the finished product. 

Among the special features in connection with the display of 
natural material will be the native gems and gem stones that are 
now becoming a decidedly important factor in the world of lux- 
ury and art. The rare free crystalline and wire gold from Col- 
orado’s rich deposits will be shown, and with them the equally 
rich tellurides of Cripple Creek and Boulder, the unequalled col- 
lections of California, gold quartz and nuggets, and the latest 
products from the mesas of the far North. 

For the finished appliances and products there will be exhibited 
working models, concentrating-mills in actual operation, river 
dredges, an operating assay office directed and controlled by 
students from one of the leading scientific schools of the West, a 
turquoise mine, a miner’s cabin and tunnel lined with rock in place, 
together with demonstrations of lapidary polishing and of round- 
ing the rare product into ornaments. 

Connected with the display in the Palace of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy will be a shallow ravine extending from the Mines and Gov- 


ernment buildings for a length of over 2000 feet, with a width ° 


of from 300 to 500 feet, where oil-well drilling appliances will be 
in. actual operation; where one will see cement Works of the most 
modern patterns; an equipped operating coal-breaker.; one or more 
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gold-mills pounding out values from the Dakota ledges brought 
across the plains for the purpose of illustrating the most modern 
methods for extracting value from low grade or refractory material. 

Here also will be installed in full size the great hydraulic ap- 
pliances that have torn away the California summits and washed 
them into the sea. Aerial tramways will traverse the tree tops, 
delivering to distant points crude material in the fashion now so 
common in Western transportation. 

Besides these modern and thoroughly equipped installations will 
be an old Mexican mining-camp, where, with the arastra and the 
patio, native miners will operate on ‘precisely the same material 
and by the same method as that used-thousands of years ago. 

In contrast will be shown a copper-mining camp of modern type, 
where refining copper by means of converters and electrolitic proc- 
esses will be fully demonstrated. Coal mining and the infinite va- 
riety of metallurgical products dependent upon this will be given 
abundant space, and no one interested in any department, no mat- 
ter how technical or crude, will fail to find either in the Palace 
of Mines itself or in the adjacent “gulch,” an opportunity for 
informing himself along every line of metallurgical advance. From 
the fifty-ton ingots from which cannon are rolled to the infinitely 
minute particles of radium, the range is wide, but has been fully 
met. The chief of the Department of Mines and Metallurgy has 
never failed to bear in mind the importance of meeting the full 
official. classification, and in doing so promises to present to the 
student and intelligent observer everything that he may need on 
which to base an opinion or found a theory. 

Every State will be represented by its mineral and metallurgical 
products, and these will be supplemented by the records of individ- 
ual effort. The United States government, as always before, will 
be liberally represented through the work of the Geological Sur- 
vey, including publications, maps, and special collections. | 


THE EXPOSITION 


BY F. D. COBURN 


Chief of the. Department of Live Stock 


© opportunity approaching that presented at the St. Louis 
Exposition has ever been offered to the stockmen of the 
world to demonstrate the progress made in.the many 
branches of animal husbandry. The Exposition manage- 
| ment has accorded a generous recognition to the live- 
stock interests. and justly so. No other group of exhibits has 
made such rapid advancement in recent years, nor has any other 
a greater importance in the Louisiana Purchase territory. 


The live-stock exhibits afford the most striking response to the 
oft-heard deprecation from persons who have failed to give a 
world’s fair a second thought, so far as its general scheme is con- 
cerned, that it seems a mistake not to preserve the marvellously 
beautiful and instructive features beyond the six or seven months 
through which they may be assembled for display. The live-stock 
show for any kind of animal or fow] will last no more than two 
weeks—except the exhibition of dairy cows. Yet the good from 
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the Exposition live-stock show is certain to last for a considerable 
period. An exposition ‘is merely a summing up and a decision; 
the importance of it lies in the momentum it gives to an art or 
an industry, and not in the display itself. — 

This is already marked in the progress of the preparations for 
the live-stock exhibition at St. Louis. Breeders and fanciers have 
been selecting and fitting animals for some time to make sure of 
showing exhibits worthy of so great a competition. The ex- 
hibitors are stimulated to bring the best possible specimens for 
display and judging. Breeders in this country have gone to the 
homes of the original stock to secure, if possible, better animals 
than might be found in the United States. All this process of 
mating and selection makes for a general uplift of the live-stock 
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industry through an assembling of a higher quality of stock and 
the dissemination of better ideals in the industry. 

Now that animal husbandry is coming to more systematic ad- 
ranced methods and is finding wider fields of usefulness, this sum- 
ming up at the Fair of its progress and status has an especial 
significance. Provision has been made at the Exposition for a show 
of 3000 horses, beginning August 22; for the exhibition of a 
like number of cattle for two weeks, commencing September 12; 
for exhibits to follow these of sheep, fowl, a kennel show, and so 
on. There will also be an exhibition of Southern breeding ‘cattle 
and that of the range cattle which cannot be shown to halter. The 
sum of $280,000 has been appropriated by the management for 


cash prizes for live stock. 
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THE ANTHROPOLOGY EXHIBIT 


BY W J McGEE 


Chief of the Department of Anthropology 


HE exhibit of anthropology is designed to show what man 

is in his various types and- what he has done through 

that creative genius which has given him mastery over 

most of the powers and the resources of the earth. The 

-department is organized in sections, each devoted to the 
science of man in some distinctive aspect. 

The section of ethnology is devoted to types of both race and cul- 

ture (or development). The ragqe-types include the pygmies of 


Central Africa, with other tribesmen of the Dark Continent hard- 


ly known hitherto; the Tehuelche Indians, which since the time 
of Magellan have been known as Patagonian Giants; the Ainu peo- 
ple, or. hairy folk, of whom little is known beyond the facts that 
they are white, rather than brown, that they are among the shyest 
and most secluded of the world’s peoples, that they are the aborigi- 
nes of the Japanese Archipelago, and that they are most abundant- 
ly bearded. ‘These are supplemented by various Indian types. from 


the United States and Mexico, and by more than a dozen tribes 


of Filipinos, as well as by the several alien peoples gathered by-con- 
cessionaires on The Pike. Generally, the primitive folk will occupy 
habitations erected by themselves from materials brought for the 
purpose, and will live and work in their accustomed ways; so that 
on the Exposition grounds may be seen every stage in industrial 
progress with the development in the arts, languages, social cus- 
toms, and beliefs characteristic of each stage of human advance- 
inent. : 

The Indian school section has for its nucleus a model Indian 
school established under a Federal appropriation to illustrate the 
most advanced methods of raising our surviving aborigines to the 
plane of citizenship. The school is conducted by Hon. 8. M. Me- 
Cowan, Superintendent of the Indian Exhibit, and one of our fore- 
most Indian edueators; and the interest of the modern training 
will be constantly enhanced by the contrast between aboriginal 
handicraft and that of the trained pupils, both displayed in the 
same building. | 


In the section of archeology there are several notable collec- 
tions representing the arts and industries of ancient Egypt, early 
Mexico, prehistoric Peru, and other lands, in addition to those of 
the mound-building Indians and other aborigines of the present 
territory of the United States. So far as practicable, the archxo- 
logic collections are arranged in synthetic series illustrating the 
stages of human development shown also in the ethnologic section. 

The section of history is devoted to manuscripts, maps, relics, 
and other records of one of the most striking developments the 
world has seen—the transformation of the Louisiana Purchase Ter- 
ritory from a wilderness ranged only by wild beasts and savage 
men into a family of great commonwealths. Special attention is- 
given to the pioneers of the Territory and the makers -of the 
States. 

In the sections of anthropometry and psychometry the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the Exposition for comparing the physical 
and mental characteristics of all the world’s peoples are utilized. 
The measurements comprise not only external physical charac- 
teristics such as stature and weight, but rates of respiration and 
pulsation, acuteness of the senses, times of sense reactions, capacity 
for coordinating impressions, and other faculties of the human crea- 
ture, so that the race-types and culture-grades assembled on the 
grounds may be brought within the range of comparative study. 
The opportunity will be utilized, also, for obtaining similar meas- 
urements’ from the trained athletes assembled in connection with 
the Department of Physical Culture. 

On the ground of* logical arrangement, the Department of 
Anthropology is a combining element, converting the whole west- 
ern portion of the grounds, from the Philippine exhibit in the 
southwest, through the model Indian school and adjoining Indian 
encampments in the central west, to the Department of Physical 
Culture in the northwest, in a great exhibit of man—balancing 
the vast series of man’s works, in the central and eastern portions 
of the grounds. 
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WOMEN AT THE FAIR. 


a BY MRS. MARGARETTA MANNING 


President of the Board of Lady Managers “ 


HE participation of women in the great Exposition at St. 
Louis, toward whose making the whole world has #0 gen- 
erously contributed, is in every way fitting, dignified, dis- 
tinctive, yet in no sense and at no time separate or segre- 
gated. Indeed, woman’s participation, in the mafch of 
events is too well assured at this period of the world’s advance- 
ment to make an assertion of herself or a segregation of her posi- 
tion either tenable or desirable. Wey 
From the very beginning of the movement to celebrate the pur- 
chase .of the Louisiana Territory woman’s part was carefully con- 
sidered. The highest recognition was accorded her, thus giving 
ample testimony to the world’s recognition of woman’s participa- 
tion in the real and true expansion of our great nation. | 
For the first time in the history of American expositions, the 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition is outlined upon the basis of com- | 
petition entirely without regard to race, color, or sex. So that 


within its plan and scope there is designed no separate display of 
the work of woman, no segregation of her productions in any line 
of endeavor whatsoever. But in art, industry, science, or the. sim- 
plest handicraft, her work is accorded equal recognition with that 
of man, and is exhibited directly in competition. 

In accordance with the broad plan of the Exposition itself, a 
special act, of Congress set the stamp of government approval 
upon the enterprise, and provided that a Board of Lady Managers 
should be appointed by the National World’s Fair Commission of 
such number and to perform such duties as the commission and 
the Exposition Company should prescribe. While the act further 
provided that the Board of Lady Managers should exercise general 
supervisory control over all that pertains to the participation of 
women in the Exposition, the highest prerogative accorded was in 
prescribing that the Board should appoint one member of every 
jury of awards that is to judge of work produced in whole or in 
part by woman's effort. This high privilege delegated to it by 
act of government has made it possible for the Board of Lady 
Managers to accord recognition to women of ability and achieve- 
ment in every line of endeavor where woman’s work has sought 
exhibition in the various departments of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. 

In order that this “ greatest Exposition” should be equally 
great in all its parts. it was early designed that the social features 
in connection with it should be duly emphasized and made in every 
way distinctive. Thus it came about that the Board of Lady 
Managers found themselves called upon to perform the altogether 
delightful and charming task of acting 4s. hostesses of the nation. 


In the building set apart for their use by the Exposition Com- 
pany, and which is fitted up with salons, banquet halls, tea rooms, 
and administrative offices, the Board of Lady Managers will be at 
home to the women of the world, and expect throughout the period 
of the Exposition to entertain distinguished visitors from every 
country on the globe. Among the large entertainments already 
planned will be a reception in honor of Mrs. David R. Francis, 
wife of the president of the Exposition Company; a luncheon to 
the delegates of the Gencral Federation of Women’s Clubs; and 
receptions. to the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Colo- 
nial Dames, the Daughters of the Confederacy, and so on. Other 
functions will be planned to cover the entire World’s Fair period. 

The money items that make up a part of the Board’s history are 


not without interest. A statement rendered to the Board on March 


1, 1904, showed that the Exposition Company, out of the original 
$5,000,000 appropriated by the government for exposition pur- 


poses, had, as disbursers of the fund, paid out on behalf of the 
Board .of Lady Manegers during the two years since its appoint-. 


ment the sum of $16,856 21. As the opening of the Exposition 
approached, the Board of Lady Managers found that in order suc- 
cessfully to carry out the purposes for which it has been created, 
a fund entirely at its disposal was a necessary part of its ex- 
istence. In recognition of this necessity, the general government 
by special act of Congress passed February 11, 1904, provided that 
of the $4,600,000 loaned to the Exposition Company to complete 
the great enterprise it was promoting, $100,000 should be set 
apart to the Board of Lady Managers, to be expended in such sums 
and for such purposes as it desired in the performance of its 
duties. 

The entire membership of the Board is as follows: Mrs. Daniel 
Manning, of New York, president; Mrs. Edward L. Buchwalter, of 
Ohio, first vice-president; Mis. William H. Coleman, of Indiana, 
treasurer; Miss Lavinia H. Egan, of Louisiana, secretary; Miss 
Helen Gould, of New York; Mrs. John M. Holcombe, of Connecti- 
cut: Miss Anna L. Dawes, of Massachusetts; Mrs. Fannie L. Por- 
ter, of Georgia; Mrs. Frederick M. Hanger, of Arkansas; Mrs. 
W. E. Andrews, of Nebraska; Mrs. Helen Boice-Hunsicker, of Penn- 
sylvania: Mrs. Richard W. Knott, of Kentucky; Mrs. M. H. De 
Young, of California; Mrs. Belle L. Everest, of Kansas; Mrs. Mar- 
cus A. Daly. of Montana; Mrs. Louis D. Frost, of Minnesota; Mrs. 
Finis P. Ernest, of Colorado: Mrs. Mary Phelps Montgomery, of 
Oregon; Mrs. John Miller Horton, of Buffalo; Mrs. Carl Von 
Mavhoff, of Virginia; Mrs. James Edmund Sullivan, of Rhode Is- 
land, and Mrs. Annie Mclean Moores, of Texas. 


SPECIAL DAYS AND CEREMONIES 


BY COLONEL EDWARD C. CULP 


Secretary Committee on Ceremonies 


Fair, especially those of the government, should be afforded 
to military organizations, military schools, and such semi- 
military bodies as would at once, by reason of drill and dis- 
cipline, be available for military defence. Invitations were ex- 
tended to them, the cadet schools being allowed to visit the Fair 
under charge of their teachers. The acceptances have been so 
prompt, coming from the leading schools and military organiza- 
tions of the United States, that seven sets of barracks, each ac- 
commodating 320 men, are already taken up from May 25 to Sep- 
tember 15. while there are many assignments for October and No- 
vember. A large number are awaiting the action of the committee 
in arranging assignments. These organizations are coming from 
Maine to Oregon, from the Gulf to the | proah pec lakes. 
Invitations were also sent to fraternal associations to hold their 


T was one of thers ideas of the Committee on Ceremonies 
that urustal opportunities to examine the exhibits at the 


annual conventions on the Exposition grounds during the Expo-. 


sition, and several auditoriums were provided free of charge for 
such organizations. States were invited to name “ special days ” 
commemorating some important anniversary. Congresses, repre- 
senting the most advanced thought of the world, were invited, and 
religious societies and various associations have accepted the invi- 
tations, the participants coming from all parts of the world. 

At the World’s Columbian Exposition there were one hundred 
and nineteen “ special days,” three of them coming in May and 
eight in June. At the St. Louis Universal Exposition we have 
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already assigned forty-seven for May and ninety-seven for June. 


‘Knowing the congestion that would be unavoidable if all events 


were postponed until the last three months of the Exposition, the 
Committee on Ceremonies crowded special events into May, June, 
and July as far as possible. and reported them to the executive 
committee, coupled with a statement that early railroad rates 
must be secured. The railway passenger agents visited the Ex- 
position, examined the buildings and extent of the grounds, and made 
a particular study of the Assignment of dates in the early days of 
the Exposition. They recognized the necessity for immediate de- 


cision, and the result is that two months before the opening of © 


the Exposition the management was able to announce a railroad 
rate unparalleled in expositions, commencing three days before 
the opening of the gates. 

The “special days” assigned up to March 11 are classified as 
follows: Congresses, 18; associations and conventions, 67; Olympic 
games, 63: special events, 65; State days, 43; patriotic days and 
family reunions, 24; municipalities, 6; foreign and international, 
8; fraternal associations, 65; military assignments, 51. Many of 
these congresses, associations, societies, and Olympic games cover 
a period of one week. and several necessarily are on the same day, 
occupying all the halls we have. While we have assignments that 
at first glance appear to cover four hundred and ten days, in all 
they really cover one thousand and sixty-eight days. This does 
not include any of the great musical events, which cover the en- 
tire period of the Exposition. 


OLYMPIC GAMES 


BY JAMES E. SULLIVAN 


Chief of the Department of Physical Culture 


COMPREHENSIVE schedule of athletic events has been 
arranged for the Exposition. The games are scheduled 

to take place in the Stadium, which is situated in the 
northwest part of the Exposition grounds, and which will 

have a seating capacity of 27,000 spectators. The Olympic 

eames. which are held only once every four years, will take place for 
the first time in America during the Fair. Other international con- 


tests such as rowing, golf, tennis, baseball, bowling on the green, 
roque, archery, cricket, and almost every sport known to Americans 
will be decided in the city of St. Louis during the present year. 
Champions from all over the country and from England, France. 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Greece, Australia, ete., will 
be seen in the different contests. 

The Olympic games, a revival of the contests of ancient Greece, 
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THE DOME OF THE PALACE OF VARIED INDUSTRIES 


The view is looking east toward the city,. and: shows the dome, the tower, and part of the roof-line of the building. 
The Palace of Varied Industries is one of the two buildings which have been assigned to the exhibits of the Department 
of Manufactures. It is 1200 1“ long and 525 feet wide, and cost, sogennnn with the Palace of Manufactures, $1,500,000 
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are intended to Jast one week. The first of these modern Olym- 
piads was held in Athens in 1896. The second was held in Paris 
in 1900, where American athletes carried off the lion’s share of 
honors. The games have received the official endorsement of all gov- 
erning bodies in this country, and their earnest support is assured. 
In rowing, the National Association of Amateur Oarsmen, the 
strongest organization of its kind in the world and the governing 
body of that sport in America, has decided to hold its regatta at 
St. Louis during the Fair. The regatta will take place at Creve 
Coeur Lake, and nearly every rowing organization of note wall be 
Crews from foreign countries are already making 


represented. 
preparations to take part. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


ill have an association week in conjunction with the Olympic 


gangs. It is particularly worthy of note that the governing bodies 
of pearly all branches of athletics have endorsed the games to be 


ad in St. Louis during the Exposition. 

A feature of the physical-training exhibit will be the Olympic 
le@ture course, which will be held in the gymnasium erected on the 
inds, and which is under the management of the Physical Cul- 
ire Department. The lecture courses will take place during the 
month of August. Arrangements have been made for those who are 
intcrested in the movement to hold conventions in the gymnasium. 
In the Olympic course the-lectures will be a complete history oj 
all phases of the subject. 


AMUSEMENT CONCESSIONS 


BY NORRIS B. GREGG 


Director of Concessions and Admissions 


TRIVING for leadership in every feature, the Louisiana 

Purchase Exposition has made its “ concession” street an 

integral part of the greatest World’s Fair, and on The Pike 

the same consideration has been given to amusement as 

to the more serious subjects in the large exhibit palaces. 
The Pike is a touch of pantomime and mimicry in the midst. of 
art and realism, and here cosmopolitan life is to be found in its 
jolliest mood. 

On both sides of a street one mile long and on one side of an 
irregular avenue that extends into the hilly woodland are these 
pavilions of amusement where the funmakers and illusionists of 
the world have a store of whole-souled refreshment. Nor is itéall 


to a height of 250 feet and gives the passenger a view of the entire 
Exposition picture. 

Visitors are whizzed into the noisy darkness of a magic whirl- 
pool. Another remarkable experience is a ride of many miles in 
a railroad-train which, however great the deception, does not leave 
the building. 

Creation is a pleasing illusion that has an instructive as well 
as spectacular value. The visitor is taken back through all the 
ages to the beginning of time. 

Famous battles are fought over again in the great Battle Abbey. 
where painted canvas has been made to resemble famous scenes 
and men wage warfare as they did in history. 


Night View of the Main Entrance of the Palace of Electricity 


idle pastime, for The Pike affords the student of human nature 


opportunity for closer observance of the foreigners and their 


customs than is permitted elsewhere. On the Streets of Cairo or 


within the Walls of Jerusalem one may eat at their tables and 


ride their eamels. and in Chinese and Japanese villages one may 
‘at Oriental food and hear the babel of tongues. 

Among the peaks of the Tyrolean Alps will be found a pleasant 
retreat in warm weather. Equally refreshing will be an imaginary 
trip, with icebergs and polar bears for companions, from New York 
to the North Pole. 

Under and Over the Sea—a journey by submarine boat and re- 
turn by air-ship—is one of The Pike’s sensations, and quite as 
thrilling will be a ride on the Observation Wheel, which rises 


Wild animals roam at large among the natural surroundings 
in the greatest zoological exhibit ever seen in this country, and 
between their lairs and the audience there is no bar or screen 
to obstruct the vision, yet the visitor is in no peril. On The Pike 


children may ride upon the backs of great turtles, guiding them — 


with bridle and bit as if they were horses. ; 

Exhibitions of fire-fighting, which will include the “ burning ” 
of a four-story building, will be given by expert firemen detailed 
from the departments of the large cities. They have their trained 
horses and the latest equipment. In connection with this is a 
museum of apparatus used in olden-times, one piece being a fire- 
pump once used by Benedict Arnold. ? 


Life of the cliff-dwellers will be shown in a pit of New Mexico 
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“> most striking features in the decision. 
- Company believes that well-designed- band and choral contests will 
secure better standards of brass-band work and of choral. singing 


WEERE® 


scenery transported to the Exposition. The South Sea Islanders 
have a village near by in which natives will typify the habits and 
customs of the race. A Moorish street and scenes from Seville 
are some of the other attractions. 

-{reland’s industrial exhibit is on The Pike, and here have been 
vathered many specimens of Irish skill as well as attractions of 
historie and romantic value. The famous House of Parliament 
of Dublin is at the entrance to the Irish quarter. Old St. Louis, 
as it existed at the time of the Louisiana Purchase, one hundred 
years ago, has been reproduced with many quaint bits of scenery. 
‘ Parisian scenes, a street from Constantinople, and people of 
Asia sre also on The Pike. There is also a scene from the famous 
Ozark Mountains in southwest Missouri, and a part of the Siberian 
Railway is reproduced with its Russian environments. : 


-picted life in Spain. 


Costumes ofall ages, with the various styles of dressing the 
hair from the earliest times are shown. ‘There is also a naval ex- 
hibit, where miniature baitle-ships duplicate famous battles at sea. 

Not belonging wholly to The Pike, but one of the concessions, is 
* Hardscrable.” the log cabin built near St. Louis by General U. 8S. 
Grant. It will be a centre of attraction for all Americans, for 
it was in this modest home that the former President lived before 


‘winning military distinction. 


Life in the South as it was before the civil war is shown in 
“The Old Plantation.” In the “Streets of Seville” will be de- 
These, with the Russian village, the Moorish 
palace, the submarine divers, are some of the attractions on The 
Pike which possess amusement or educational features of un- 
questioned value. 


PLANS FOR MUSIC 


BY GEORGE D. MARKHAM 


Chief of the Bureau of Music 


ture of a large amount of money in the Department of 
Music they turned to the men who had been active in 
supporting and directing the St. Louis Choral Sym- 
phony Society through many years. Messrs. Schroers, — 
Tebbitts, and Markham were requested to prepare a plan 


Hedges, 
for the music at the World’s Fair. 
of Chicago and Paris, and concluded that the greater part of the 
Exposition’s expenditure should be not for classic concerts, but 
for musie which the mass of the people would enjoy. 

The report of the committee recommended that classic concerts 
should be limited to such number as the public would attend, and 
that the open-air music should be unlimited. These were the two 
In addition, the Exposition 


throughout the nation. 'They believe that they must choose between | 
having very. fine music, which only a comparatively few . people 
would hear, and music of a more “popular ” order. | 
Aiter more than a year of extensive correspondence, a European 
tour by Mr. George W. Stewart (manager of the Bureau of Music), 
and several American journeys by both Mr. Stewart and Mr. E. 
R. Kroeger (Master of Programmes), the actual contracts were 
closed with but little change from the original plans. | ' 
The indoor concerts will take place in Festival Hall, a beautiful 
structure of the Renaissance order. In it will be installed the, 


HEN the Exposition directors had to face the expendi- 


They studied the experience | 


‘daily concerts. 


largest organ in the world. Eminent organists, among them M. 
Guilmant, will give daily recitals. Mr. Charles Galloway, of St. 
Louis, is the official organist. : 

The orchestra for the Exposition is made up of fifty,men from 
the St. Louis Choral Symphony Society and thirty men from other 
cities. Mr. Alfred Ernst will be the official conductor. Mr. Max 
Bendix, who played so long with Thomas, will be concert-master. 
One concert will be given each week with a single vocal soloist. 


Two distinguished European conductors of * popular musie ” will 
direct the orchestra in daily concerts in the Tyrolean Alps. These 
are Josef Hellmesberger and Karl Komzak, of Vienna. 

The chorus work is to be done by a great local chorus. Out- 


side choruses of note have asked to come at their own expense for 
the honor of singing at-the Exposition. -The choral contests will 
occur in July, and prizes aggregating $20,000 have been offered. 
The band contests will oceur in September, and the prizes amount 
to $30.000.. These contests have already excited: great interest 
throughout the country. 

Military bands. foreign and American, have been engaged to give 
The Garde Republicaine band comes from France. 
This band is sent as a distinguished mark of favor from the French 
government. The Grenadier Guards’ Band of England comes for 
an engagement of six weeks, by special permission of King Edward. 


Von Blon’s famous Berlin band will be here eight weeks: Among 
the United States bands are Seusa’s, Innes’s Boston, ete. There 


will be a Mexican band and one from the Philippines. 


GREAT BRITAIN AT THE EXPOSITION — 


BY COLONEL C. M. WATSON: 


HE Royal Commission,.of which H. R. H. the Prince of’ 
Wales is president, was appointed on the 23d of April, 
1903. A sum of £150.000 ($750,000) was granted to meet 


the expenses of organizing the British exhibits and of pro-'s 


viding a national pavilion.- This pavilion, which is sit- 
uated near the Administration Building, is a reproduction of a 
well-known example of the work of Sir Christopher Wren—the 
orangery at Kensington Palace which was built by order of Queen 
Anne early in the eighteenth century.. The Royal Pavilion, which 
will serve as the headquarters of the Royal Commission during 
the period of the exhibition, is surrounded by a garden laid out 


in the style of the Queen Anne period, where will be shown plants . 


and flowers contributed by British horticultural firms. ; 

His Majesty King Edward has been gracioysly pleased to lend 
for exhibition a selection from the Jubilee pfesents of the late 
Queen Victoria, and these will be arranged in the Library Build- 
ing of Washington University. The principal British exhibits in 
the different departments of the exhibition will be as follows: 

In the Department of Education there will be a_ thoroughly 
representative collection exhibit to which most of the leading edu- 
‘ational establishments in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland 
have contributed. It will inelude universities, primary and sec- 
ondary schools, and schools of art and technical direction. It will 
probably .be the most complete educaticnal collection from the 
United Kingdom that has been shown at an international exhibi- 
tion outside of Great Britain. 

In the Department of Art the British section will contain a finé 
collection of paintings (oil and water color) by the best English, 
Scottish, and Irish artists, including members of ‘all the different 
art societies. This collection has been made with great care by 
the Vine Art Committee of the Royal Commission, and is cer 
tainiv equal, if not superior, to that at the Chicago Exhibition 
of 1893. There will also be shown a large number of drawings, 
etchings, engravings, and architectural designs and some excellent, 
specimens of the smaller class of sculpture. Besides the exhibit’ 


“of fine art, the British galleries will contain‘a very interesting 


colle ‘ion of objects in the group of applied art. 

In the Department of Liberal Arts, in the British section, will 
be included a number of collection exhibits of considerable im- 
portance, each of which has been organized by a special committee. 
Among these are the following: Books and. engravings; pictorial. 
‘clen‘ifie, and historical photography; geography, topography; and 
expleration; civil engineering; instruments of precision; chemical 
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considerable extent. 


Commissioner-General for Great Britain and Secretary to the Royal Commission 


and pharmaceutical arts, ete. The chemical exhibit will be very 


~ extensive, and in connection with it there will be demonstrations 


of Professor Dewar’s researches with respect to the liquefaction 
of hydrogen and other gases. ; ei ae 

In the Department of Manufactures the space allotted to Great 
Britain is in the Varied Industries Building. The most important 
exhibits will be in the groups of ceramics, furniture, lace and em- 
broidery, and textile machinery. The collection exhibit of British 
and Trish lace will be specially worthy of notice. | 

There will. be few British exhibits in the Department of Ma- 
chinery, as the market in the United States is much restricted by 
the high custom tariff, which excludes foreign machinery to a 
In the Palace of Electricity there will be a 
good display of the higher classes of electrical instruments by some 
of the best British makers. The London General Post-office will 
also make an important contribution. 

In the Department of- Transportation the principal - British 
steamship companies will. make a considerable display .of- ship 
models. Among the ship models are the Albian and the Ophir, lent 
by H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. The Ophir was the vessel in 
which the Prince circumnavigated the world. Some of the larger 
railway companies will exhibit, and there will be an interesting 
display illustrative of travelling in Egypt and of a travelling camp 
in the Holy Land. 

The space allotted to Great Britain in the Agricultural Build- 
ing is small, but there will be a considerable exhibit of chocolate, 
baking, and confectionery machinery, and collections from South 
Africa and the gold coast. As already mentioned, the principal 
horticultural exhibits will be in the garden of the British Royal 
Pavilion. 

In the Department of Fish and Game the principal exhibit will 
be that of the Marine Biological Association, and there will be a 


good collection of British sporting guns by some of the leading 


manufacturers. 

The British exhibit in the Department of Mines will illustrate 
the geology and mineral resources of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The collection exhibit of social economy, which will be shown in 
the Palace of Education. will contain much useful information 
regarding social conditions in the United Kingdom. , 

Speaking generally, the British section of the St. Louis Exhi- 
bition, though it necessarily cannot be regarded as a complete 
display of British industries, will, it is believed, be. representative 
and interesting. 


| 


HEN a nation accepts an invitation to participate in a 
foreign universal exposition it may be actuated by com- 
mercial reasons or by the desire, in displaying a picture 
of its intellectual, scientific, and artistic labor, to give 
to the country which extends the invitation a_ proof 
of its neighborly feelings in contributing its share towards the 
accomplishment of the desired aim. 

This latter feeling has prompted the German Empire to accept 
the invitation of the United States to. take part in the universal 
exposition. If the decision had been left with the German Cham- 
bers of Commerce and the large commercial corporations only, 
they would have declared, “ The conrmercial ties between Germany » 
and the United States are so strong and ever-increasing that a fos- 
tering of them by means of the Exposition is not required.” But 
the German people and, in the first instance, the German Emperor, 
wished to be represented. 

Thus the German exhibit gives widest scope to art, science, and 
education. As commercial purposes are only a second considera- 
tion, one will not be surprised to see that some of the most im- 
portant industries to which is due a great deal of Germany’s po- 
sition as one of the leading powers in the commercial world, are 
not represented at all; for example, the industry of electricity, 
the industry of steel and iron, and paper manufacture. The 
chemical industry is represented only as a scientific exhibit of the 
universities. 

The centre of the German section will be the German Government 
Building, the “ Deutsches Haus.” It is situated in the heart of 
the Exposition, overlooking the cascades and gardens. The archi- 
tectural idea is the Emperor’s own; his Majesty chose the Char- 
lottenburg Castle for a model. This castle represents a period 
which marks the development of Germany—the founding of Prus- 
sia’s kingdom. Costly furniture and silverware, for centuries in 
the possession of the royal family, will decorate its rooms. The 
various stvles of furniture which have been dominant under the 
‘arious Kings of Prussia will be found in the building. 

The exhibit of arts and crafts, comprising an area of 80,000 
square feet, is the most important and most elaborate which Ger- 


JAPAN’S 


GERMANY AT THE FAIR 


BY DR. THEODOR LEWALD 


Imperial German Commissioner-General 


: 

many ever had at any of the domestic and international expositioy.-. 
All the leading men which Germany has in this field’ among :,. 
younger generation will be here. Berlin is sending Bruno Moehri: » 
and Professor Grenander; Munich Professor Duelfer; Dresden P;.,- 
fessor Kreis; Stuttgart Professor Pankok; Karlsruhe Profegs::;s 
Hoffacker, Laeuger, and Billig; Darmstadt Professor Olbrich—j:.ct 
to mention some of the most prominent men who, supported |) 
large government and state funds, have been hard at work ju; 
more than a year in preparing exhibits to show the progress of 
decorative art in Germany.. | | 

The fine arts exhibit will give a picture of German art in the Isst 
thirty years, and will bring a large number of Germany’s foremost 
artists to the notice of the American public. | : 

In accordance with the dominant idea of the Exposition, spe- 
cial consideration has been given to the exhibit of German uni- 
versities and technical high schools, and a splendid display of Govr- 
man educational methods will be shown. 

Feur laboratories will contain the most complete collection of 
scientific instruments that has ever been sent out of Germany. 
The most prominent German scientists, men like Professor Wal- 
dever, will be at the head of the medical, botanical, and biological 
exhibits. . : 

In the Liberal Arts Building—Germany’s exhibit here comprises 
an area of 65,000 square feet—will be found the exhibit of the Cer- 
man printers, models and plans of large engineering works, a large 
exhibit of hygienic institutions, displayed by the Imperial Board 
of Health, and finally the exhibits of certain manufactures, such 
as cutlery, laces, silks, perfumery. 

The Transportation Building will contain the exhibits of the 
large German steamship companies, locomotive exhibits, and the 
welfare institutions of the government and of the various rail- 
roads. Special features will be the exhibit of the “ highest ascend- 
ed” air-ship, the fastest automobile, and plans of the two electric- 
cars which have reached a speed of 130 miles an hour. 

The German section would be incomplete were it not to give an 
exhibit in the field of agriculture, of wine-growing, beer-brewing, 
and of food in general. ; a 


EXHIBIT 


BY SEIICHI TEGIMA 


Imperial Japanese Commissioner-General 


HE Japanese exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion are divided into two classes—exhibits by the govern- 
ment and by the -people. 

The Imperial Commission undertakes the installation 

and display of the exhibits from the government in the 
various palaces, and being responsible for their custody, provides 
an adequate numbér of guards to look after them. The exhibits 


relating to education are, however, installed apart from the rest 

of the government exhibits in the Palace of Education, and are in 

charge of a special official from the Department of Education, Mr. 

Mosuke Matsumura, a secretary of the department. The exhibits 

from the Imperial Institute for Infectious Diseases and those from 

the Imperial Serum Institute are also in charge of a special envoy, 
(Continued on page 691.) 


A Group of Bocrs on Board the * Downe Castle,” which brought the Boer Exhibit to the Exposition 
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SOME STLOUIS FAIR FEATURES 
Each Visitor To The Fair Gets An Accu 
Everyday Life In Our Big Cities..... 
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But for genutne realism this exhibit should be satisfactory to all visttors. 
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Correspondence 


A REPLY FROM THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL., April 1, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—lI believe that you will-wish to correct an error which you 
have published. An editorial in your issue of March 26, on “ Some 
tecent Views of the Negro Problem,” asserts that in my first 
paper on “ The Negro: The Southerners’ Problem,” published in 
the March number of MeClure’s Magazine, I state to the whites of 
the North that “the solution of the negro problem is no concern 
of theirs,” and declares that you “ hold the opposite opinion.” 

As I “ hold the opposite opinion ” very strongly myself, I am at 
a loss to know how you got that idea, unless it were from a mis- 
apprehension of the title of the article in question. It is true 
that I set forth plainly my views that the work of ignorant and 
gock-sure doctrinaires has caused much trouble, and further that 
Southerners know vastly more about the negro and the negro 
problem than Northerners can know. It is also true that I main- 
tained that the Southerners, if left to settle the problem, would do 


so in time on economic lines, the only lines on which it could ever | 


be settled. For such is my firm conviction. But. the basis of my 
whole discussion is the necessity that “all sensible men ’”—both 
at the North and at the South—should get together and should 
endeavor as far as possible to dispel all preconceived theories and 
look at the subject frankly and rationally. 

I hold that the Southern whites are all that stand between the 
Northern whites and this problem which we are all trying to solve. 
I believe that ‘all white men in this country who have at heart 
the maintenance and development of civilization, are jointly inter- 
ested in effecting such a workable and permanent adjustment of 
the relations between the colored people and the whites as shall 
assure to the blacks opportunities of industrial and educational 
progress and of gradual elevation in the social scale, while safe- 
guarding the political and social ascendency of the white race, 
Only by cordial cooperation on the part of whites, North an 
South, will the negro problem ever be solved, complicated as it is 
by constitutional requirements of doubtful wisdom and _ expedi- 
ency.” 

This quotation is from your paper, but it might well have come 
from mine, so fully does it accord with the sense and purpose of 
that paper. 

“So long as the two sections are divided upon it (the truth 
about the negro problem), the question will never be settled. As 
soon as they unite in one view it will settle itself on the only 
sound foundation, that of unimpeachable economic truth.” 

This quotation is from my second paper on the same subject, 
in the April number of McClure’s Magazine, and this is the gist 
ef my whole discussion of the subject. 

I am, sir, 
THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 


[We said last week that the only thing we found to criticise 
in Mr. Page’s useful papers was the point mentioned above. It 


seems now that Mr. Page and the WEEKLY are agreed in this mat- . 


ter on all points.—EDbIrTor. ] 


WHAT AILS THESE MICHIGAN VOTERS? 


WELLS, DELTA Co., MICH., April 4, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—In the township where I live there are 500 voters. At the 
last general election 23 votes were cast. I have never heard of 
any pressure being brought to bear to compel the other 471 voters 
to cast their ballots. Why, then, should the writer of the article 
* Men’s Opinion of Women,” in your issue of March 26, use the 
words “to force the suffrage on all women” when speaking of 
granting to women that privilege which, so far as I can see, is 
their right? Would they not be as free to vote or abstain from 
yoting as the masculine members of the community? 

When the franchise was bestowed upon the negroes, I do not re- 
member hearing of any claim being made that they would “ im- 
prove the electorate.” Is it for the sake of “improving the elec- 
torate”’ that ignorant emigrants are granted the ballot long be-. 
fore they can talk the language of their adopted country? If 
“improving the electorate ” has not been the reason for granting 
the suffrage in these cases, why should women be denied the 
ballot because it cannot be positively proved that their vates would 
benefit the country? If, as has been claimed in our country’s past, 
and is still claimed for classes of.cur population, the franchise is 
an inherent right, what bearing do all these other matters have 
upon the question? Prove to me that the right of self-government 
is not woman’s as well as man’s, and vou will have convinced me 
that we are wrong in our plea for the ballot. Until you have made 
that plain, however, all other arguments are beside the mark. 

In your issue of April 2, you suggest that woman, having the 
voting privilege where school matters are concerned, should be 
content therewith. If I remember rightly, our colonial fore- 
fathers had many more such privileges, and yet were not content. 
The local. government was entirely in their own hands, and each 
colony had its elected legislative body. Yet the colonies revolted, 
claiming that ~ Taxation without representation is tyranny.” 

Wherein is woman’s case to-day any more endurable than that 
of her forefathers of revolutionary fame? Would she not be false 
to the blood that runs in her veins if she were to be content with 


her present anomalous condition? When it is remembered ‘that 


girls inherit from fathers as well as from mothers, the ery of the 
woman of to-day for justice, for representation, is more easily 
understood. Not until the American father loses all his love for 


rant for it.—EDITOR. ] 


freedom and self-government will the American daughter be con- 
tent to be classed with those incompetent to exercise the rights 
of a free-born American citizen. 
I am, sir, 
Rose Woop-ALLEN CHAPMAN. 


WORSE THAN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY—A REPLY 


New York, N. Y., April 4, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I was greatly astonished at the article appearing in your 
esteemed journal of March 26, entitled, *“* Worse than the Sixteenth 
Century.” 

You are aware of the high esteem in which I hold you; in conse- 
quence I deeply regret to see that you were led into error, or rather 
that said article escaped your attention. It is hard for me to be- 
lieve that it was your intention to allow the insertion in your 
widely read publication of statements so far from the truth. 

In this article, Belgians are accused of wholesale murder, maim- 
ing, and ingenious torturing, mainly on the strength of assertions 
by Mr. Casement. 

However, this is entirely untrue and maliciously false. 

Belgians are humane, playing a conspicuous part in the world 
of letters, science, and art, and their course in the Congo is one of 
mild, wise, and prudent civilization. Owing to their refined. feel- 
ings, they are incapable of committing such crimes. 

The accusations of the English consul, Mr. Casement, are the same 
as those of the Englishman, Captain Burrows, the author of a book 
entitled, The Curse of Central Africa, of which mention is made in 
the above article. 

This Captain Burrows, for these very same charges branded as 
false by the judges of a London court, has been condemned by these 
judges to pay $2500 to the Belgian, Captain Henry de Keyser; 
also $250 each to the Belgian Captain Chalfin, and the Belgian 
official Duerleenick, for libel in this matter. 

Concerning these judgments, I refer you to articles of the New 
York Herald of Sunday, March 27, entitled, 

1. Lies about the Congo nailed by a British jury. | 

2. Damages given for Congo libel, the accusations of the Eng 
lish consul, Mr. Casement, appearing to be substantially the same 
as those of the English Captain Burrows, céndemned by English 
judges, it is evident, logically, that the English consul, Mr. Case- 
ment, also is morally condemned, and that his accusations are now 


.and always must be branded as calumnies as flagrant as those of 
_ the English captain. | 


In view of the foregoing, I make bold to say that such attacks 
against the independent State of the Congo, the Belgians, and our 
beloved King, as have appeared in the article in your paper of 
March 26, are greatly to be regretted. 

Having full confidence in your courtesy and honesty of purpose. 
IT hope that you will kindly insert this refutation in your next 
once giving it the title, “‘ Worse than the Sixteenth Century— 
Reply.” 

Thanking you beforehand, — I am, sir, 

HENRY BAYER. 


[We have no exclusive knowledge of Congo atrocities, but we 
observe that a missionary, whose refined feelings ought to make 
him incapable of wholesale lying, bears testimony in these parts 
very like that of Mr. Casement. There is a great deal of smoke 
in the Congo region. Our impression is that there is some war- 


“A NEGLECTED QUOTATION ” 
New York, April 6, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Sir—In your issue of the 26th ult. we notice the following item: 
“Christian Scientists are fond of publishing excerpts from well- 
known writings which seem in harmony with their views. In so 
doing they have neglected the passage in Through the Looking- 
Glass in which the White Queen says that. with practice she is 
‘able to believe six impossible things before breakfast.’ ” 

Christian Science has nothing to do with believing “ impossible 


things,” and consequently the White Queen’s remarkable announce- — 


ment does not fit the case. Mrs. Eddy’s philosophy enables one to 
realize that nothing that is good is impossible, and that which is 
evil should not be believed. | 

As to the use of quotations, it is worthy of note that many of 
the greatest thinkers and philosophers in all ages have proclaimed 
fragments of Truth, which naturally find their place in Christian 
Science. Mrs. Eddy was the first, however, to formulate a system 
of divine metaphysics, capable of demonstration in the healing: of 
sickness and sin. 

The debt of gratitude due to this noble woman for her self-sac- 
rifice and devotion to the interests of humanity should be recog: 


nized by us all, and those who do not understand the subject of . 


Christian Science can at least maintain an attitude of respectful 
silence. . I am, sir, 
RicHARD P. VERRALL, 
Christian Science Publication Committee. 


[But if the attitude of respectful silence which Mr. Verral! 
recommends was maintained, what would befall the occupation of 
the Christian Science Publication Committ#@? Surely the com- 


mittee’s illuminating denials and rebukes are cheaply gained at the — 


cost of such items as Mr. Verrall censures.—Ep1Tor.} 
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‘Japan’s Exhibit 
~ (Continued from page 688.) 


Dr. Kannosuke Miyajima, an expert in the 
institutes referred to. 

The exhibits from the people or the gen- 
eral exhibits are, with certain exceptions, 
mentioned below, to be displayed and handled 
py the Japan Exhibit Association. The gen- 
eral function of the. association is_ briefly 
as follows: 

The association was organized in Japan 
py the leading business men in the various 
important commercial and industrial centres 
of Japan, under the auspices of the Imperial 
Commission. It receives a certain amount of 
subsidy for the shipping, installing, display- 
ing. and disposing of the various exhibits 
consigned to the association by the general 
public. The officials of the association, who 
are responsible for the faithful performance 
of the duties assigned to it, consist of one 
chairman, four members of the standing 
committee, and five directors. Although the 
general exhibits are in charge of the Japan 
Exhibit Association, vet certain exhibits are 
to be installed by individual exhibitors. 

For example: With the view of intro- 
ducing the special productions of Kioto and 
_ illustrating the beautiful scenery of its sur- 
roundings to-the visitors of the World’s Fair, 
the Kioto Chamber of Commerce will make 
a special Japanese exhibit in the Palace of 
Varied Industries. 

To show the actual condition of communi- 
cation and transportation in Japan, the 
Osaka Chamber of Commerce, with the ap- 
proval of the Jeading men in this line of 
business throughout the country, will ex- 
hibit in the Palace of Transportation an in- 
teresting and instructive diagram _illus- 
trating all the important features attending 
the distribution of the different staple arti- 
eles of production of each important town 
or city of Japan; the present state of com- 
munication and transportation of. Japan it- 
self, and that of Japan with its neighboring 
countries. 

The Japan Red Cross Society will make 
exhibits showing the achievements of its 
work since its establishment, and the ex- 
hibits of the Nippon Yusen Kwaisha (Japan 
‘Mail Steamship Company) in the Palace of 


Transportation will give an idea of the. 


progress in the building and equipment of 
Japanese liners and steamships. 

Some of the other interesting exhibits by 
Japanese companies and individuals are as 
follows: Articles and furnitures for the 
decoration of rooms; silk textile goods; Jap- 
anese photographs and photographic appa- 
ratus: fans and the actual process of ma- 
king them; Japanese “ shoyu ”; tea; mining 
exhibits both from the government and the 
Imperial Institute at Tokyo. 

The exhibits from Formosa, comprising 
the special productions of the various places 
of Formosa, will be displayed in a special 
section assigned them in the Palace of Agri- 
culture. 

Besides exhibiting in the various palaces 
of exhibits, several associations of business 
men of Japan will have ‘special buildings 
constructed in the Japanese government site 
of the Exposition grounds, the main features 
of which will be the Welcome Society for 
the Japanese Visitors to the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, the Bazar Association, and 
the Tea House. 

The Weleome Society has been ‘established 
by a certain number of influential busi- 
ness ticn of Japan,° under the patronage 
cf the Imperial Commission, to give 
information to the Japanese visitors re- 
carding their steamship and railroad trav- 
elling and hotel accommodations, to look af- 
ter their comfort and pleasure, and to re- 
construct a Bulla vue Pavilion in the Jap- 
anese garden for the Lenefit of all visitors. 

The Bazar Association was organized un- 
der the patronage and the control of the 
Imperial Commission, with the object of 


constructing and running a bazar in the gov-— 


ernment site of the Exposition, where arti- 
cles like those exhibited in the main palaces 
of the ixposition are to be sold. 

The ‘Tea House will be constructed in the 
Japancse garden under the patronage of the 
Imperii:] Commission. It will be in all re- 
“pects like the tea houses of Japan, and will 
sive the American public a new idea of one 
of Japan's most important staple products. 
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Bringing the Dead to Life 


An English scientific journal recalls some 
remarkable cases of resuscitation in dis- 
cussing the actual danger of premature 
burial. There is on record the case of a 
man who was capsized from a sailboat and 
sank with weights on top of him. With 
the exception of his left arm he was. entire- 
ly submerged for almost fifteen minutes; 
but was revived, though with considerable 
cifficulty, and eventually recovered. Exam- 
ples of recovery after periods of submersion 
lasting for twenty minutes, one hour, and 
even two hours, are recorded. Another in- 
teresting case is that of a criminal who was 
hanged, being suspended for twenty minutes. 
His death was certified to, and the body re- 
moved for post-mortem examination; but 
while the surgeons were making their prepa- 
rations for work he suddenly sat up, fully 
alive, although he afterward died of pul- 
monary congestion. Another instance relates 
to the surprising experience of a Russian 
general who was shot through the head and 
buried by his orderly, who had satisfied him- 
self that the officer was dead. Two hours 
afterwards the general reported himself to 
the Emperor; and it is recorded that he lived 
for many years, and that he served, inci- 
dentally, as a pall-bearer to the orderly who 
ad buried him. Again, there is the case 
a man who took 120 grains of chloral 
with apparently fatal results. His respira- 
‘tion had ceased entirely, the sounds of the 
heart were imperceptible, and there was no 
pulse at the wrist. After having been in 
this condition for some hours he was sue- 
cessfully revived and made a permanent re- 
covery. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MksS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain. cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaea.—-[ Adv. 


TF YOUR PHYSICIAN 
prescribes a milk diet, for its easy digestibility, it will be well 
to use BorpDEN’s PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED CREAM to get 
a rich, deliciously flavored milk food, perfectly stérilized ac- 
cording to latest sanitary methods. For general household 
uses. Prepared by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co.—[Adv.] 


KNOWING physicians prescrite Abbott’s Angostura Bitters 
to tone up the system—they know Abbott’s will meet every 
requirement. <All druggists.—[Adv.] 


THOSE who cough at night may —— rest by taking 


CURE FOR CONSUMPTION.—[ Adv. 


UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTTI. 
FRICE*for the TEETH. 26 cents a jar.—[ Adv.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Which would you rather 


have, if you could have your 


choice, transparent skin or per- 


feet features ? 

All the world would choose 
one way; and you can have it 
measurably. 

If you use Péars’ Soap and 
live wholesomely otherwise, 
you will have ‘the best com. 


plexion Nature has for you. 


Sold all over the world. 


The Experienced. Buyer 
and the Experienced 
Operator both say 


“Give Me the 
Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


| Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59°WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
30 Coleman Street, London, EF. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS, HASKSELLS” 

St. Louis Cleveland 


Chicago Pittsburg 


Tue Aupir Company or New York 


AvuGUST BELMONT, 
Acting President 


Investigations for 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 

Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 

tsth and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts. 


REINER’S PEAU D’ESPAGNE is a scientifically per- 


| fumed skin containing a world of indescribably fragrant sweet- 
' ness. which it imparts to all articles. 


It lasts many years, and 
THE OLDER IT THE MORE DELICIOUS 
BECOMES ITS Whole skin, $2.50; half, 
$1.35. Sample forglove, handkerchief, or jewelry boxes, 15c. 
Sent by Reiner’s Laboratory, Little Ferry, N. J., Manufacturer & Inventor. 
PEACH TREE 4 to 6 ft., 3 cts.; 3 to 4 ft., 2% cts. 

Circular free. Trees kept dormant late 


as May 15thif desired. R.S. Jonnston, Box 72, Stockley, Del. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young svciety woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seated on a balcony, observe a young couple leaving the opposite 
house. They are Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy 
home presided over by the rich but unjust father of the. young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 
old man, and it is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 
at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside 
world. This practice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
grow extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America to make his fortune, 
while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband 
is able to establish a home. Tony has some misgivings about leaving 
Millie, for he has been warned by Pamela Mardale that she should 
never be left alone; but at last he departs, after Pamela has promised 
to be a stanch friend to his wife. Millie becomes infatuated with Lionel 
Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help her. She 
wires Warrisden to come by an early train, and asks him to find Tony 
and bring him home. Warrisden accepts the commission. Pamela has 
advised him to call on a Mr. Chase, head of a London mission, at whose 
suggestion Tony had chosen New York as a field of adventure. Warris- 
den learns from Mr. Chase that Tony, having lost all of his small for- 
tune in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. He starts 
out to find him, and finally reaches him far up in the North Sea. War- 
risden uses every argument to prevail upon Tony to come back, but he 
refuses, and Warrisden is forced to rettirn alone. He reports to 
amela the failure of his mission, but, to his surprise, she does not 
seem disappointed. He thinks it is because of the news which he hears 
from her—that Sir John Stretton has died, which will naturally bring 
Tony home. But that is not the whole explanation: for Pamela is over- 
coming her old indifference toward life, and in her life are being aroused 
new sympathies and emotions. . 


“CHAPTER XI1.—(Continucd.) 


AMELA was wrong in her supposition that since Sir John’s 
death the danger for Millicent was at an end. Tony Stret- 
ton would now return home, she thought; and nothing 
was further from Tony's thoughts. At the time when 
Pamela was riding through the lanes of Leicestershire 
on that morning of early spring, Tony was lying in his bunk 
in the cabin of the Perseverance reading over, for the thou- 
sandth time, certain letters which he kept beneath his pillow. 
This week he kept the long night watch from midnight until 
eight of the morning: it was now eleven, and he had the cabin 
to himself. The great gale had blown itself out. The trawl, 
which for three days had remained safely stowed under the lee bul- 
warks, was now dfagging behind the boat; with her topsails set 
the ketch was sailing full and by the wind; and down the open 
companion the sunlight streamed into the cabin and played like 
water upon the floor. The letters Tony Stretton was reading were 
those which Millie had sent him. Disappointment was plain in 
every line; they were sown with galling expressions of pity; here 
and there contempt peeped out. Yet he was glad to have them; 
they were his monitors, and = found a stimulus in their very 
cruelty. Though he knew them by heart, he continually read them 
on mornings like this, when the sun shone down the companion, 
and the voices of his fellow sailors called cheerily overhead; at 
night, leaning upon his elbow, and spelling them out by the dim 
light of the swinging lamp, while the crew slept about him in their 
bunks. 
To his companions he was rather a mystery. To some of them 
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he was just down on his luck; to others he was a man * who had 
done something.” 

“T suppose you have come out here to lie doggo,” said the skip- 
per to him, shouting out the words in the height of the gale, when 
both were standing by the lashed wheel one night. “I ask no 
All I say is, you do your work. I have had no ‘call 
I say that fair and square. 


to slap a haddick across your face. 
Water!” 

He concluded his speech with a yell. Stretton saw a ragged 
line of white suddenly flash out in the darkness. high up by the 
weather bow and descend with a roar. It was a wave breaking 
down upon the deck. Both men flung themselves down the com- 
panion, and the water sluiced after them and washed them strug- 
gling about the floor of the cabin. The wave saved Stretton from 
the need: to reply, and the skipper did not refer to the subject 
again. 

“Stretton had signed on for this cruise on the Perseverance be- 
cause he wanted a time during which he could be quite sure of his 
livelihood. So far he had failed. He must map out a new course 
for himself upon his life’s chart. But for that work he needed 
time for. thought, and that time, up till now, he had not enjoyed. 


. The precarious existence which he had led since he had lost the 


half of Millie’s small fortune—now a clerk in a store, and a 
failure; now a commercial traveller, and again a failure—had left 
him little breathing space wherein to gather up his slow thoughts 
and originate a new plan. That breathing space, however, the 
Perseverance had afforded him. During the long watches on fine 
nights, when the dark sails, swinging up and down to the motion 
of the boat, revealed and obscured the stars, he wrestled with the 
difficult problem of his life. 

He could go back when his cruise was over if he chose. His 
father was dying; he faced the fact quite frankly. The object 
with which he set out would be, after all, accomplished, though not 
accomplished by himself. There would be a house for Millie and 
himself independent of the old man’s. caprice; their life would be 
freed from the shadow of his tyranny; their seclusion would come 
to an end; they could let the sunlight in upon their lives. Yes! 
But there were the letters down in the cabin there, underneath 
his pillow. Did not they alter the position? He had gone away 
to keep his wife, just, in a word, to prevent that very contempt 
of which the letters gave him proof. Must he not now stay away 
in order to regain her? His wife was at the bottom of all his 
thoughts. _He had no blame for her, however much her written 
words might hurt. He looked back upon their life together, its 
pleasant beginnings when they were not merely lovers, but very 
good friends into the bargain. For it is possible to be the one 
and yet not the other. They were good days, the days in the lit- 
tle house in Deanery Street, days full of fun and good temper and 
amusement. He recalled their two seasons in London—London 
bright with summer—and making of each long day a too short 
holiday. Then had come the change, sudden, dark, and com)!cte. 
In the place of freedom, subjection; in the place of company. is0- 
lation; in the place of friends, a sour old man, querulous and ex- 
acting. Then had come the great hope of another home; and 
swiftly upon that hope its failure through his ineapacity. He 
could not blame her for the letters underneath his pillow. He 
was no less set upon regaining her than he had been before on 
keeping her. His love for her had been the chief motive of |is 
life when he left the house in Berkeley Square. It remained s0 
still. Could he go back, he asked himself? | 

There was one inducement persuading him always to answer? 
“Yes ’—the sentence which had spoken, and which she 
had refused to explain. He should be at his wife’s side. He 
had never understood that saying; it remained fixed in his mem- 
ory, plaguing him. He should be at his wife’s side.- So Pamela 
Mardale had said, and for what Pamela said he had the great- 
est respect. Well, he could be in'a.few weeks at his wife’s ~ide. 
But would it not be at too great a cost unless he had first re 
deemed himself from her contempt? 

Thus he turned and turned, and saw no issue anywhere. ‘he 


ifs 
\ 


days. slipped by, and one morning the fish- 
cutter brought to him a letter, which told 
him that four days ago his father had died. 
He could not reach home in time for the 
funeral even if he started at once. 
could not start at once; he had signed on for 
cight weeks. 

But the letter left him face to face with 
the old problem. Should he go back or 
should he stay away? And if he stayed 
away What should he do? 

He came on deck one morning, and his 
skipper said, 

* There’s a fog on land, Stretton.” 


“ How do you know that?” asked Stretton. 


The captain pointed to some birds hovering 
over the masts of the ketch. 

“Those are land birds,” he. “ Look, 
there’s a thrush and there’s @ blackbird. You 
won't find them so far from land without 
a reason. There has been a fog, and very 
likely a storm. They have lost their bear- 
ings in the fog.” 

The birds hovered about the ships of the 
fleet calling plaintively. Stretton, watching 
hem, felt very much like one of those birds. 
He, too, had lost his way in a fog, and 
though he made no outcry, his need of guid- 
ance was no less great than theirs. ° 

Then came a morning at last when the 
trawl was hauled in for the last time, and 
the boat’s head pointed towards Yarmouth. 

“When shall we reach harbor?” Stretton 
asked, anxiously. 

“Tf this breeze holds, 
hours,” replied the skipper. 

Twenty-four hours! Just a day and a 
night, and Stretton would step from the 
deck on to Gorleston Quay; and he was no 


in twenty-four 


nearer to the solution of his problem than 


when he had stepped from the quay on to 
the deck eight weeks ago. Those eight weeks 
were to have resolved all his perplexities, 
and lo! the eight weeks had passed. 
He was in a fever of restlessness. He 
paced the deck all the day when he was not 
standing at the wheel; at night he could not 
sleep, but stood leaning over the bulwarks, 
watching the stars trembling in the quiet 
water. At one o’clock in the morning the 
Perseverance passed a light-ship. Already 
the boat was so near home! And in the hour 
Which followed, his eight weeks of solitary 
communing, forced, as it were, by immediate 
necessity, bore their fruit. His inspiration 
-—he counted the idea no less than an inspira- 
tion—came to him suddenly. He saw all at 
once his course marked out for him upon 
the chart of life. He would not suffer a 
doubt of it to enter his mind; he welcomed it 
with passion, and the great load was lifted 


from his mind. e idea had come. It was 
water in a dry: land 
A fisherman leaning~over the bulwark by 


Stretton’s side heard him. suddenly begin to 


sing over to himself a verse or two of a 


song: 

Oh, come out, mah love! 
heah! 

loan’ you keep yuh window closed to-night. 

_ It was a coon song which Stretton was 

lumming over to himself. His voice dropped 

toa murmur. He stopped and laughed soft- 

lv to himself, as though the song had very 

dear associations in his thoughts. Then his 

voice rose again, and there was now a kind 

of triumph in the lilt of the song, which 

had nothing to do with the words: 

I stars all a-gwine put dey little ones to bed 

Wid dey “hush now, sing a lullaby,” 

I nan in de moon nod his sleepy, sleepy: head, 

And de sandman put a little in his eye. 

The words went lilting out over the quiet 
Sea. It seemed to Stretton that they came 
from a lighted window just behind him, and 
were sung in a woman’s voice. He was 
Standing on a lawn Surrounded by high dark 
trees in the warmth of a summer night. He 
wis looking out past the islets over eight 
miles of quiet water to the clustered lights 
of the yachts in Oban Bay. The coon song 
was that which his wife had sung to him on 
one evening he was never to forget; and this 
night he had recovered its associations. It 
was no longer “a mere song sung by some- 
body.” It seemed to him, so quickly did his 
‘nuicipations for once outrun his judgment, 

iat he had already recovered his. wife. 

. lhe Perseverance was moored alongside of 
the quay at eight o’clock in the morning, and 
jist at that time Millie was reading a letter 
of condolence from Lionel Callon. 

To be Continued. 
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i 12-14 Horse Power $1750 


Self-lubricating, two-cylinder opposed motor in forward bonnet. Cylinders 5x 44 inches. Bevel gear 
drive. Driving pinions and gears as strong as found in most cars of twice the weight. All-metal clutch 
running in oil, Positive controlling levers without notches or indices. Easiest of all gasolene cars to 
operate and maintain. 

30-35 H.P. Touring Car,'- $4000 


Most powerful and efficient car cf its weight, 
Canopy-top, Limousine or Surrey Body to order, 


24-30 H.P. Touring Car, - $3500 
‘The car that holds the Chicago- New York record. In its fourth successful season. 
Canopy-top or Limousine Body to order. Improved this year. 


Catalogue will be sent on request; also special catalogues of 
Columbia Electric Town Carriages and Commercial Vehicles. 


ELeEcTRIC VEHICLE Co HARTFORD CoNnN 


New York: 134-138 W. 39th St. Chicago: 1413 Michigan Ave. Boston: 74 Stanhope St. 


MEMBER ASSOCIATION OF LICENSED AUIOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 


New Model Electric Runabout, $850 


Lightest, fastest and most efficient vehicle 


$1600 


in its class. 


Elberon Electric Victoria, 


» 


HENRY B.HYDE 


FOUNDER 


J.W.ALEXANDER 


PRESIDENT 


APertinent 7 
Question 


Are you carrying a suffi- 
cient amount of life assurance? 
| Your house and other property 
is insured for its full value. But 
how about your life? Is it assured 
Sor anything like its true value 
to your family? 

Sit down for a few moments 
and figure it out. Or write for 
leaflet. What is Your Life Worth?’ 
It will probably give you food for 
thought. 


Opportunities tor men of character to act as representatives. 
Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL, 2%° Vice President. w 


VICE PRESIDENT 


SEND THIS COUPON, OK WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
, 120 Broadway, New York City Dept. No. 22 


Please send me a copy of the leaflet, ‘‘ What Is Your Life Worth?” 


Address. 
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» All over the civilized world] 
7 THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN 


Every Pair Warranted 
“Si The Name is 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg——never 
. Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
| ALWAYS EASY 


Send 4 GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
50c. for Silk, U. A. 


for Cotton, Boston, Mass. 
Sample Pair. 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 
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Are the original bottled 
Cocktails, made of the choicest 
old liquors and properly aged to 
perfection. When other brands 
are offered it’s for the purpose of 
larger profits—the original of any- 

thing is best. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN @ BRO. 
Hartford New York London 


AMERICA’S 
RESORTS.” 


‘a their vacation this summer. 
It contains a valuable map, 


| 

“Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
| Where every hour brings its several joys.” 


a This is one of the most complete publications of its kind, and 
= will assist those who are wondering where they will go to spend 


a information regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy will be sent free, upon receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 


in addition to much interesting 


| 
3 0 | 
BALTIMORES OHIO 
4 
R SV RVIC 


| high- grade men of ali kinds—kxecutive, Technical, Clerical 


A POSITION IS OPEN 


Do you know where it is? Wedo. We have openings for 


—paying from $1,000 to $10,000 a ‘tama High grade ex- 
clusively. Write for plan and booklet. 


HAPGOODS (Inc.) 
Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York 


HE SPER. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


Author of “‘The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop”’ 


A novelist, speaking of Hamlin Gar- 
land’s new story, recently said: ‘‘When 
I read //esper I can feel the wind come 
down the cafion and can see the 
mountains rise before me.” One of 
the charms of this love story is that 
the reader is irresistibly made to feel 
the exhilaration and the beauty of the 
outdoor life depicted. Another charm 
is Ann Rupert, the New York society 
girl ‘‘out West.” 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Wee Brown Man 


By Joaquin Miller 


GREAT Czar, good Czar, white . Christian 
Czar, 

The white world loves this brown sea 

wraith, 

Brown brother, bared of Hope, of Faith— 
Brown child, new born to blood and war. 
The art child loves him for his art; 

The heart world loves him for his heart, 
His dauntless heart, home or abroad, 
His love of flowers, nature, God. 

It loves this sudden, Orient star, 

This lithe Venetian, lover true, 

This isle-born elf, so old, so new, 

Wee neighbor of the stalwart Czar— 

- His thousand isles, his million flowers, 

His terraced steeps, his cloud-topt towers— 
And it would have you love him, too, 

And track his warm seas through and 

through, ~™ 


Great Czar, brave Czar, so far, so far, 
In your proud capital from these 
New nadirs of your nether seas— 


Why, know you what these brown bees are? 


Their length, their strength is scarce a 
span! 
They rarely. eat, drink not at all. 
The one man this, from pole to pole, 
That never knows the flowing bowl! 
And brownie, sprite, or baby-man, 
He scarce may stand your waistband tall! 
And yet his hands are iron, steel. 
The arrow’s flight is in his feet. 
He comes, he goes, whirls by, can wheel 
As winds that whistle down your street! 
He scarce seems human save that he 
Loves truly, bravely, humanly. | 
Great Czar, wise Czar, peace-loving Czar, 
Your strength is as a cyclone’s strength. 
-You hold a-world in your arm’s leneth— 
Ten million ministers in war! 
Your gold, the mines of Solomon— 
The North Pole yours to lean upon! 
Can you be greater? Aye, the hour 
You reach these water-w raiths a hand 
Across your shoreless, gold-strown land 
The grateful world will glad proclaim 
How greater far your place, your power, 
And sing your Christian deed and name! 


Ah, Sire, hear us! Great white Czar, 


So brave, so strong, so wise in war, 
Can you who scotched the Corsican 
Turn now to bait this wee brown man? 


Don’t Cross Your Knees. 


‘A MEDICAL authority has recently uttered 
a warning against the habit of sitting with 
one knee crossed over the other—a_ pose 
which is nowadays almost as common among 
women as among men. This apparently 
harmless habit, it seems, is likely to cause 
sciatica, lameness, chronic numbness, as- 
cending paralysis, cramps, varicose veins, 
and other evils. The reason is simple: The 
back of the knee, it-is explained, as well as 
the front of the elbow and wrist, the groin 
and the-armpit, contains nerves and blood- 
vessels which are less adequately protected 
than in other parts of the body. The space 
behind the knee contains two large nerves, 
a large artery, and numerous veins and 
lymphatic glands. It is the pressure on these 
nerves and vessels which is apt to give rise 
to the various troubles against which we are 
warned. 


Art and the Yellow Peril 

WHEN William M. Chase, according to a 
current anecdote, had his summer school at 
Shinnecock, Long Island, he used to hold 
semi-publie sessions in the main studio build- 
ing, when the sketches made by students 
during the week were exhibited and crit- 
icised. On one of these occasions, during 3 
summer when the Chinese question was oc- 
cupying public attention, one landseaje 
showed a broad stretch of lawn painted in 
brilliant splotches of lemon color. Mr. Chase 
examined it gravely. 

“Tt seems to me,” he observed, indicating 
the lemon-colored grass on the canvas, “ that 
politics and not art is the proper field for 
2n agitation of the ‘ yellow-peril ’-question. 
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Progress of the War 


THE important results of the war in the 
‘ar East*may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: The Russians have had fifteen war- 
vessels sunk or disabled—the Petropavlovsk, 
Pobieda, Czareviteh, Retvisan, Poltava, Pal- 
lada, Novik, Askold, Diana, Variag, Boy- 
urin, MKorietz, Yenesei, the torpedo - boat 
Nterequschtchi, and the destroyer Bez- 
strashni. Of these the battle-ship Poltava 
and the cruisers Novik, Askold, and Diana 
are known to have been repaired and are 
again in commission. The disasters to the 
battle-ships Petropavlovsk and Pobieda and 
the destroyer Bezstrashni are described be- 
low. Japan is known to have lost one tor- 
pedo - boat, and several others of her ships 
are believed to have been injured in the Port 
Arthur engagements; but definite knowledge 
of this is withheld. Port Arthur has been 
repeatedly bombarded, with damaging effect, 
by the Japanese, and Vladivostok was at- 
tacked by them on March 6, though with- 
out serious damage to the port. Previous 
to April 10 Admiral Togo made two unsuc- 
cessful attempts to blockade the entrance to 
Port Arthur by sinking merchant steamers 
in the harbor. The first land engagement 
of importance took place at Chongju, Korea, 
on March 28 and resulted in a Japanese vic- 
tory. 

April 14.—More definite particulars re- 
varding the sinking of the Russian battle- 
ship Petroparlovsk were received to-day. On 
the night of the 12th of April a Japanese 
torpedo flotilla reached the mouth of the 
harbor at Port Arthur, and succeeded in lay- 
ing mines at several points outside the port. 
The torpedo flotilla then withdrew. On the 
morning of the 13th a small Japanese squad- 
ron appeared off Port Arthur, and Admiral 
_ Makaroff,with the battle-ships Petroparlovsk, 
Pobieda, and Poltava and the cruisers Novik, 
Askold, and Diana, sailed «out to meet it. 


The Japanese retreated. The Russians fol- 


lowed about fifteen miles out from port, 
when the Japanese were suddenly reinforced 
by Admiral Togo’s squadron. The Russians 
at once began to retreat towards Port Ar- 
thur. Upon entering the harbor, the flag- 
ship. the Petropavlovsk, struck one of the 
mines laid the previous night by the Jap- 
anese, and immediately turned turtle and 
sank. Vice-Admiral Makaroff, Verestchagin, 
the Russian painter, and practically the en- 
tire crew were drowned. . According to the 
Russian official reports forty officers and 
seven hundred and fifty men perished on the 
Petropavlovsk. Fifty-two, including the 
Grand-Duke Cyril and Captain Jakoileff, 
are said to have been saved. The battle- 
ship Pobieda also struck a mine, but was 
awble to regain the harbor. No one on board 
was killed or wounded. 

On the same morning the Russian de- 
stroyer Bezstrashni, one of a fleet sent out 
during. the previous night to reconnoitre, 
hecame separated from the fleet, and was 
‘surrounded by Japanese destroyers and sunk. 
l‘orty-five officers and men are said to have 
been lost. Five men were saved. 

April 15.—The Czar has appointed Vice- 
Admiral Skrydloff to succeed the late Vice- 
Admiral Makaroff as commander-in-chief of 
the Russian naval forces in the Far East. 
He will leave at once for Port Arthur. 

A despatch from Liao-yang says that the 
Russians have completed their entrench- 
nents on the Yalu River. 

News was received to-day that the Im- 
perial Palace at Seoul was destroyed by fire 


last night. The Emperor and his suite es- — 


eaped without injury. 

April. 16.—Viceroy Alexeieff took com- 
mand of the Russian fleet at Port Arthur 
this afternoon, and selected the battle-ship 
Nrrastapol as his flag-ship. Admiral Togo 
has sent his official report of the engage- 
ment at Port Arthur on April 13 to the 
Japanese government at Tokyo. He con- 
litms the sinking of the Russian battle-ship 
Petropavlovsk and the destroyer Bez- 
Sirashni, and announces that. there were no 
casualties on board the Japanese. ships. 

April 18—It is reported to-day that a 
fleet of seventy Japanese transports has 
heen seen headed for Kin-Chau, north of 
Port Arthur. It is expected that a land- 
lig will be attempted in this vicinity for 
es —— of isolating the Liao Tung pe- 
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POCONO 
MOUNTAINS 


For an ideal outing this Summer. The region is 

Lackawann | high, the climate invigorating and the trio comfortably 

. R j | { made in three and one-half hours from New York. A 

dlit0d handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, containing 

complete information about hotels and boarding-houses, 

together with a delightful love story entitled ««A Chance Courtship,” 
will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


Address T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, nh York City. 


L-POINTED PENS 


(H. HEWITI’S PATENT. |. 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- POINTED 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


 —— Buy an assorted sample box for 2§ Cts., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York, 
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or any Stationery Store. 
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Buy from Our Facto 


SAVE A THIRD 


A\ - . 4) Our plan of selling direct to user cuts out two 
. | —_ SS profits and saves a third on retail prices. Our 
——s } \ Gj assortment of carriages and harness is larger than 
ae | any dealer can show you. We guarantee all our 

7, goods. We are bona-fide manufacturers—not a 

y AG ._commission house. Send for our free illus- 


ZA trated catalogue. 


MOTOR BOATS 


LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES 


SPEED —PLEASURE—BUSINESS 
Beautiful, Reliable, Economical, Simple, Safe 


Our vg catalog vives the truth in detail about the nest and cheapest 
Boats built. Agencies in principal Cities. Write to-day and address 


ee SEES RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 


Read Blaikie’s HOW TO GET STRONG and How to Stay So 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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Eastern Dept. 
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WILLIAMS 


You'll laugh, too, when you 
realize what a pleasure shaving 
can become every day in the 
year with that great, creamy, 
healing lather. 


Sold in the form of shaving sticks, shaving tablets, ete., 
thre mohout the world. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Comey. Conn. 
L LONDON PARIS 


ENNEN'S 


g Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 
lichtful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

mailed on peccipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 
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Progress of Science 


The Soft-Coal Smoke Nuisance 


THE prevention of the mince nuisance is 
a question that has interested many cities 
in the United States, particularly in_ the 
Middle West, and it is the opinion of ‘au- 
thorities that considerable progress has been 
made recently towards ameliorating the 
evil. 

The campaign waged has been largely one 
of education, as the convincing of factory 
managers that objectionable smoke was not 
only unnecessary, but a sign of positive 
waste of fuel, has had as important effect as 
threats or the resort to legal measures. 
Furthermore, when it has been understood 
by the citizens of a city that insisting on the 
proper firing of boilers did not entail any 
hardship on the owners, they became the 
more ready to insist on the proper. ob- 

*servance of their rights, and to demand that 
all new plants should be so constructed that 
a minimum of smoke was produced. The 
smoke nuisance becomes serious only where 
soft coal is employed, and it is due to the 
presence in the vapor given off of particles 
of finely divided carbon, which is deposited 
the form of soot. This is obviated by se- 
curing good combustion, essential to which 
are enough air, a sustained high temperature, 
and a thorough mixing of the gases. This 
ean be illustrated by the ordinary kerosene- 
lamp, Which will smoke and deposit soot un- 
less proper combustion is secured. Petro- 
leum, like soft coal, is composed largely of 
carbon and hydrogen, and the phenomena 
of combustion are similar in each case. The 
lamp is open at the bottom so that an air- 
supply for the flame may be drawn through, 
and this opening is generally of gauze, so 
that the air-supply may be div ided and mix 
with the gases of the flame. The lamp 
smokes if the wick is turned. up too high, 
or there is not sufficient air, and if the 
chimney is raised from the bottom there 
is too much air at a low temperature, which 
tends to chill the flame, so that the carbon 
is disengaged instead of passing off in the 
form of carbon dioxide, a colorless gas, or as 
water vapor. With a furnace the desired 
conditions can be realized in hand firing by 
the use of care ’and intelligence, qualities 
rarely secured in the average fireman, and 
especially by putting small quantities of 
coal on the fire at frequent intervals and 
watching and adjusting the air-supply. 
With this can be used a mechanical arrange- 
ment operated by the door, whereby steam 
from jets is admitted, drawing in air and 
mixing it thoroughly with the flame when 
fresh fuel is put on the fire. With me- 
chanical firing, as_ effected by mechanical 
stgxers, there is a regularity in feeding the 
coal which permits a uniform air -supply, 
and more perfect combustion is gained at a 
saving of about 15 per cent. for fuel over 
hand firing. By overworking boilers there 
is an increase in smoke and a great loss 
of economy, and also in the cleaning of 
fires, but aside from the suitable provision 
of mechanical devices, the unskilled and un- 
intelligent men employed as firemen are re- 
sponsible for smoke as well as the extrava- 
gant use of fuel. 


Pumice from Russia 


The mineral wealth of Russia is hardly 
appreciated, and new industries are from 
time to time being developed, though the 
effect of the present war may be felt in many 
new schemes. <A recent proposition is the 
development of the pumice-stone, which has 
been found in the provinces of Erivan and 
Kars in Transcaucasia. The deposits in 
Kars, at Malayakutma, are near the surface 
in horizontal.strata, and occasionally run 
over two and a half feet thick, furnishing 
a high-grade mineral that is used for polish- 
ing. and a poorer quality from which 
hydraulic cement can be made. The mate- 
rial is convenient to Kars, from which place 
it will be shipped by rail to Poti, on the 
Rlaeck Sea, and thence conveyed by steamer 
to Odessa. When the works are operating 
to their full capacity several million pounds 
a year of the material will be produced. The 
world’s supply of pumice is now largely 
derived from the Lipari Islands near 
Sicily. | 
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Co urtshi p 
is a story of an unconventional love 
match, well told and beautifully il- 
lustrated. The small picture above 
only suggests the real charm of 
these illustrations. As a bit of 
readable fiction the story is well 
worth writing for. It is contained 
in a handsomely -bound book of 
128 pages, a portion of which is 
devoted to the attractive mountain 
and lake resorts along the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. It is a book you 
will like to see. It may be had 
by .sending 10 cents in postage 
stamps to T. W. Leg, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Lackawanna Rail- 
road, New York. 


HairGrowth 


Promoted by shampoos 
of CuUTICURA SOAP and 
light dressings of 
CuTicuRA, the 
purest and sweet- 
est emollient skin 
cure. This treat- 

Gi ment allays itch- 

ing irritations, de- . 
stroys hair parasites, cleanses, purifies, 
and beautifies, and makes the hair— 
grow upon a Clean, healthy scalp. 
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Ninety Dollars Out of Ten 


Ip there is any flaw in the logic of this 
story. for which the Kansas Ranch News is 
responsible, it is not easy to find: Mr. Brown, 
a Kansas gentleman, keeps a boarding-house, 
it appears. Around his table at a recent 
occasion sat his wife, Mrs. Brown; the vil- 
lage inilliner, Mrs. Andrews; Mr. Black, the 
| paker; Mr. Jordan, a carpenter; and Mr. 
- Hadley, a flour, feed, and lumber merchant. 
Mr. Brown took a ten-dollar bill out of his 
pocket book and handed it to Mrs. Brown, 
with the remark that there was ten dollars 
foward the twenty he had promised her. 
Mrs. brown handed the bill to Mrs. Andrews, 
‘the milliner, saying, “ That pays for my new 
bonnet.” Mrs. Andrews, in turn, passed it 
on to Mr. Jordan, remarking that it would 
pay for the carpentering work he had done 
for her. Mr. Jordan handed it to Mr. Had- 
ley, requesting his receipted bill for flour, 
feed, and lumber. Mr. Hadley gave the bill 
pack to Mr. Brown, saying, “‘ That pays ten 
dollars on my board.” Mr. Brown again 
passed it to Mrs. Brown, remarking that he 
had now paid her the twenty dollars he had 
promised her. She, in turn, paid it to Mr. 
Black to settle her bread and pastry ac- 
count: Mr. Black handed it to Mr, Hadley, 
’ asking credit for the amount on his flour 

Aill, Mr. Hadley again returning it to Mr. 
Brown, with the remark that it settled for 
that month’s board: whereupon. Brown put 
it back into his pocketbook, observing that 
he had not supposed a greenback would go 
so far. 


A : Seasoned Rustic 


Tue voung daughter of a prominent New 
York financier, who had passed most of her 
years cither in the city or at the large sum- 
mer resorts, recently paid her first visit to 
a real country home. She was anxious - to 
show that she was not altogether ignorant 
of rural eonditions, and when a dish of 
honey was set before her on the breakfast- 

table she saw hér opportunity. 
© Ah.’ she observed, carelessly, *‘ I see you 
keep a: bee.” 


Nearly Sad 


A NEWSPAPER in a small country town not 
far from New York employs a reporter whose 
knowledge of English idioms is somewhat 
uncertain. He was assigned recently to re- 
_ port the sudden death of an important local 
citizen. and after describing the circum- 
stances leading up to it, he referred to the 
a of the bereavement sustained by the 
amily. 

“The widow,” he concluded, “is almost 
grief-stricken.” i 


Some Long-Lived Animals 
It is believed that the whale holds the 


palm for length of years. A reliably correct | 


computation puts the extreme age of the 
largest of fish at 400 years. It is said in 
“India that elephants have been known to live 
over 300 years, Certain species of birds, as 
the swan and raven, pass the 100-year mark; 
camels sometimes live fifty years; horses 
from twenty to thirty. Sheep, oxen, and 
dogs have less vitality; it is seldom that a 
dog lives longer than fifteen years. 


How Bacon Settled Him 


A story that is told of Leonard Bacon, 
Who Was one of the best-known theologians 
in New England a quarter of a century ago, 
illustrates the absurdity of a popular kind 
of argument. Dr. Bacon was attending a 
conference in one of the New England cities, 
and scme assertions he made in his address 
were vehemently objected to by a member of 

Opposition. 

“\ hy,” he expostulated, “I never heard 
of such a thing in all my life!” 

i Mr. Moderator,” rejoined Bacon, calmly, 
Cainot allow my opponent’s ignorance, 


: et — to offset my knowledge, how- 
stall.” 
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